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Prosecution or Persecution 


ENATOR WHEELER’S trial is not yet com- 
S plete, but to the layman, reading the day- 
to-day proceedings, the Government as a 
prosecuting agency takes on a more and more 
unfavorable light. We hold no particular brief for the 
Senator, with whose political views we are in com- 
plete disagreement, but we do object to what seems 
like the persecution of a government servant who 
took upon himself the investigation of oil scandals 
and brought to light the activities of Messrs. 
Daugherty, Fall, Sinclair, et a/. The question of his 
motives in so doing is not relevant. He performed a 
distinct public service, as a result of which he is 
now brought to trial. For had not Mr. Lockwood, of 
the Republican National Committee, sent his agent, 
Mr. Coan, to Montana to “get something” on the 
Senator, in retaliation for what the Senator was 
getting on Republicans in the inner circle, the 
Senator would not now be running back and forth 
between Montana and the District of Columbia to 
defend himself from charges brought against him. 
The situation is the more confusing to the layman 
in that the gentlemen most intimately connected 


with the Teapot Dome and Continental Trading. 


Company scandals are still at liberty without any 
indictments even pending against them. A year ago, 
unemotional people who felt that confidence in 
government was being destroyed by the oil revela- 
tions were shouting lustily for legal proceedings 
against the culprits, contending that only by the 
orderly processes of our courts could faith in justice 
be restored. Now, these same people are rubbing 
their eyes and wondering by what hocus-pocus the 
prosecuting officers of the Government have cen- 
tered their attention on, at worst, a little culprit 
while still at a loss as to how to indict the “‘super- 
bandits.” Perhaps the Government is facing insuper- 
able legal obstacles, but the bitterness with which it 
is prosecuting Wheeler and the galling slowness with 
which it is attempting to proceed against the major 
offenders are not reassuring. Every day that passes 
while this anomalous and scandalous situation con- 
tinues, faith in the ‘“‘even hand of justice” wanes. 





The Pendulum Swings Back 


ULGARIA has been out of the news for two 
years. Her last claim to the world’s attention 
came in the spring of 1923 when her peasant Premier, 
Stamboulisky, was murdered, and his agrarian gov- 
ernment overthrown by a military clique of strong 
nationalist and conservative leanings. Today, she 
has recaptured the headlines, first with an attempted 
assassination of her king, then with a tragic bombing 
in her principal cathedral, and then with reports of 
a “white terror.” 

Soviet Russia is, of course, held to blame for these 
new outrages. Undoubtedly, she deserves a fair 
measure of blame. Bulgaria has during the last two 
years offered too fertile a field for revolutionary 
plotting to be ignored. Russian money and Russian 
agents are constantly seeking out the weak spots in 
the social structure of the world, and it was but 
natural that they should have concentrated where 
the harvest was ready for the reaping. But there is a 
strong possibility that the recent events in Sofia 
would have occurred regardless of the Third Inter- 
national. In the Balkans the political pendulum is 
seldom at rest. In Bulgaria it had been held sus- 
pended far to the Right by Premier Tzankoff and 
his military cohorts for two years. With the accumu- 
lating weight of peasant discontent, it is bound to 
swing back. Perhaps the “white terror” can lift it 
still farther to the Right, but if it does, the down- 
ward rush will be the swifter and Bulgaria will be 
fortunate indeed if the eventual swing to the Left 
can be stopped short of communism. 


Edsel’s Place in the Sun 


HILE you can yet do so, look well at the blue 

vault of heaven unmarred by man. Presently, 
the air will be full of flivver planes, and the phrase, 
“bolts from the blue,”’ will take on a new, but per- 
haps not less deadly, meaning. 

Edsel Ford is to be the high priest of this new dis- 
pensation. Henry wants his boy to mean as much to 
aviation as he himself has meant to the automobile. 
Once upon a time the tractor was thought sufficient 
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to give Edsel his place in the sun, but, after 
all, tractors are mere earthworms compared with 
mechanical birds. The soaring Ford soul could not 
long be satisfied with tractors. Muscle Shoals fail- 
ing, the Fords look for new fields to conquer and 
find them in the skies. Therefore, they build an air- 
port, finance ’plane construction, establish indus- 
trial air routes on their own account, and let it be 
known that they are on the trail of quantity pro- 
duction of cheap ’planes. 

Excellent news, this. Considering the national re- 
sources, expense, inventiveness, and traditional 
American enterprise, we Americans have been 
strangely loath to push aviation. Europe, despite 
the handicap of political partition, has led all the 
way in the practical application of aviation to peace- 
time needs. American flyers set the records, but 
European ’planes carried the goods and passengers 

_over established routes. Partly, this was due to state 
aid, which impoverished Europe provided and rich 
America denied, not only in subsidies, but also in 
constructive legislation. To this day the United 
States lacks a Federal aircraft code. 

But now our industrialists and enterprisers are 
roused by the profit and renown promised by ex- 
ploiting a new industry capable of vast expansion. 
Once started, they will go fast and far. With the ap- 
parent success of the Handley-Page air-slotted wing 
device, which permits a heavier-than-air machine to 
hover and descend slowly, the greatest danger of air 
travel seems to be solved. Recent tests at Croydon, 
England, indicate the complete triumph of this 
epoch-making innovation. 

Relative safety and quantity production are es- 
sential to the task of popularizing aviation. Between 
the inventors and industrialists, these problems may 
be solved sooner than the public of today imagines. 


A ‘Dawes Plan’ For the Farmer 
WEN D. YOUNG, one of the principal creators 


of the “Dawes Plan,” has seldom shown to 
better advantage than in the speech which he deliv- 
ered recently in Albany, New York, on “Farm 
Electrification in New York State.” Farm born, and 
trained in both the legal and executive work of the 
General Electric Company and with international 
contacts with government and politics to bulwark 
his judgment, the speaker brought to his audience an 
all-round wisdom scarce in these days of specialists. 


Holding that farm electrification is the solution of . 


rural, social, and economic problems, Mr. Young 
declared that the farmers, the power companies, 
the manufacturers, and the State each had duties 
commensurate with their stakes in that great 
enterprise. The farmers would have to wake from 
their lethargy, investigate and apply power tools, 
and coéperate with one another in order to secure 
current. The power companies, he recommended, 


should maintain agricultural as well as industrial 
departments to develop outlets for current on the 
farm, give prompt service on installations and 
repairs, and adopt business policies ‘which would 
encourage farmers to initiate and expand the use of 
electric current. Manufacturers of electric apparatus 
should study farm needs and use their laboratories 
to develop mechanisms of such undoubted utility 
that they can be marketed in quantity at low cost. 
And finally, the State, in addition to acting as the 
umpire in maintaining fair and reasonable rates, 
should quit playing politics with water power and 
encourage prompt development. The electrical in- 
dustry accepts State control, but it chafes under 
State indifference. 

The rural picture drawn by this business logician 
approaches “the peace that passeth understanding.” 
Given efficient development and distribution of 
electric power, Mr. Young sees no reason why farm 
comforts and farm profits should not both be multi- 
plied. The farm wife will cook the meals on an elec- 
tric stove, wash and iron the clothes by electricity, 
and dust her house by electricity — all to the tune 
of radio music, if her tastes run that way. Mean- 
time, her mate will be milking the cows, sawing 
wood, and cutting ensilage by the same labor-saving 
means. This is but the beginning of a revolution 
which would transform agriculture. 

All this, Owen D. Young is certain, can be done 
reasonably soon if each of the several interests in- 
volved practices intelligent codperation in a vast 
program. He feels sure that the farmers, power 
companies, and manufacturers will see their duty 
and doit, but he is less sanguine of the State, manned 
as it is by politicians whose power rests on turmoil 
rather than production. If all business men were as 
straight and as outspoken as Young, the farmers 
would soon lose their fear of big corporations, and 
the politicians would not dare hold up a broadly 
beneficial program for partisan or sectional reasons. 
As it is, the politicians play upon farmer fears, and 
the countryside goes without the services of the 
slave that tires not, the hind that complains not, 
and the backbone that never knows an ache. 


Another County Heard From 


HE editorial attitude of the press of this country 
affords, perhaps, the best indication of the swing 
of public opinion on any vital question. This is not 
altogether true of political questions, nor perhaps 
of economic ones which involve a certain self-inter- 
est on the part of newspaper proprietors, but cer- 
tainly, in a general sense, the newspaper editorial 
page is the national barometer. 
For that reason, it is interesting to read the sol- 
emn statement in the Detroit Free Press of April 7 
on its change of heart concerning the Eighteenth 


Amendment. 
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Prefacing its explanations with the statement 
that it stands for strict observance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as long as it is a part of the Federal 
Constitution, it reviews the history of five years of 
prohibition and reaches the following conclusion: 


Reluctantly, this newspaper arrives at the con- 
viction that the Eighteenth Amendment was a fear- 
ful error; and that the most pressing domestic 
problem before the United States today is how to 
get rid of prohibition in its present extreme form, and 
to substitute for it moderate, but effective, liquor 
legislation that will have the support of public senti- 
ment, will produce real temperance, and, above all, 
will save the youth of the nation from its present 


peril. 


Bandit Insurance 


R. ARTHUR TRAIN and Mr. Ernest Schell- 

ing, as a preliminary to a three months’ trip 

in the Balkans, whither they are bound in the inter- 
ests of opera, have taken out an insurance policy for 
$500,000 against loss occasioned by bandits. One 


wonders how large a policy they would apply for 


if they contemplated going to Chicago. 
At that, both gentlemen live in New York. 


A Quarter Century of Fact 


HE “‘silver jubilee” of the Associated Press is an 

occasion for congratulation upon the constant 
realization of an ideal. In 1893, when the Associated 
Press was first organized as a corporation under the 
laws of Illinois, there was not a newspaper depart- 
ment free from invasion by the editor’s private 
views. Seven years of successful operation gave a 
background upon which mistakes could be meas- 
ured. When the service was reorganized in 1900, the 
definite form which remains today was established 
whereby the Associated Press becomes a coéperative 
association of newspapers, owned by its members, 
with the sole function of exchanging news between 
them. There is no profit making, and the income 
which exceeds running expenses is turned back for 
the improvement of facilities and the reduction of 
costs. 

Over its twenty-five years of service, the Associ- 
ated Press has developed the largest single agency 
for disseminating news in the world, and the basic 
ideal of its founders remains today as the rock upon 
which it stands — a monument to all that is best in 
American journalism. The newspaper’s service to 
the public will always be measured by its ability to 
give a full, unbiased summary of the news of the 
day. Without the codperation of the Associated 
Press, connecting its twelve hundred papers through- 
out the United States and furnishing them with just 
truthful reports of the news in each city, prepared 
without bias and the single cautionary restraint that 


each dispatch shall be “‘news,” it is difficult to im- 
agine how such a real service could be maintained. 


A Tariff Against Jazz 
R. VINCENT LOPEZ, as his name might or 


might not suggest, conducts a really authori- 
tative jazz orchestra. He had contracted to take 
this orchestra to London to play at the Capitol 
Theatre and the Kit Kat Klub in that city. But now 
rises the Amalgamated Musicians Union of Great 
Britain in dudgeon and protest. Shall Yankee musi- 
cians come over here and take the bread from the 
mouths of British saxophone players and treacle 
from the fingers of the trap drummers? Never! For 
Britons never will be slaves! Labor members of 
Parliament have given notice that they will question 
the propriety of licensing the American orchestra to 
play in England. 

Mr. Lopez states that as his contract specifically 
calls for a British musician being in the pit for every 
man he carries, he thus avoids putting any British 
performer out of employment. But what a humilia- 
tion for the native talent! Accustomed to play “Red 
Hot Mommer” with meticulous accuracy, he must 
now crouch silent in his chair, his clarion trombone 
stilled, his honey-sweet saxophone mere songless 
metal. Ah, silent Philomel, ah, the “tongueless vigil 
and all the pain!” 

The Labor party should advocate a tariff to pro- 
tect British jazz orchestras from the anguish of 


foreign competition. 


Tangible vs. Intangible Wealth 


EVADA, according to the honorable Bureau of 

the Census, has the highest per capita wealth 

of the forty-eight States. Yet this same Nevada, 

according to the equally honorable Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue, is ‘fifth from the bottom of the 

forty-eight States in average income tax return. 
Are Nevadans, then, dodging their taxes? 

No, indeed. The two bureaus are merely dealing 
with different things. The Census Bureau takes the 
tangible wealth located in that commonwealth, 
divides it by the sparse population, and calls the 
result the per capita wealth of Nevada. Of course, it 
isn’t, except in a narrow geographical sense. Most of 
Nevada’s wealth is mineral and is owned by scattered 
shareholders, many of them living outside the State. 
They receive dividends, sometimes, from Nevada’s 
operations and report those dividends as income from 
New York, Massachusetts, Florida, or elsewhere. 

Stating economic facts geographically has but 
slight utility. Holders of Idaho State bonds may be 
reassured to learn that the wealth within Idaho’s 
boundaries gives that State a better rating than 
would appear from the financial status of its citizens 


‘who pay lower income taxes, on the average, than 
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those of any other State. But in these days of widely 
scattered securities, the picture created by those 
statistics is confusing. Tangible wealth sounds more 
substantial than intangible, but as long as the courts 
enforce contracts, the paper wealth will be the 
stronger horse. 

In a Paper Civilization like ours — fancy the 
chaos that would follow a complete destruction of 
industrial and financial records — it really does not 
matter where one’s fortune is invested physically as 
long as the stocks and bonds that represent it are 
sound and the property well managed. Yet, some- 
how, the very words — Paper Civilization — do not 
inspire confidence; occasionally, investments go to 
pot in outbursts of local feeling, and frequently they 
are impaired by local Legislatures. There is comfort, 
however, in the thought that once British and Dutch 
stockholders owned most American railroads, and 
that their holdings have since been largely bought in 
by American investors. Presumably, the relatively 
poor “home folks” of naturally rich States will like- 
wise gradually come into larger ownership of the 
wealth that surrounds them. In the meantime, 
absentee ownership will, in all probability, continue 
to stimulate to some extent the restlessness of our 
_ Western brothers. 


The City’s Diminishing Returns 


R. HENRY DAYTON of Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, now ninety years old, has commuted 
daily between that suburb and New York City for 
forty years. A moment’s calculation will show that 
he has covered in that time a distance equal to 
something like a dozen trips around the world. 
Under the circumstances, it was but natural that 
the New Haven Railroad should present him with 
an embossed pocketbook and combination ticket 
holder. It might have gone further and given him a 
copy of ‘‘Captain Cook’s Voyages.” Prior to the age 
of steam, not even the greatest travelers and explor- 
ers ever covered anything like three hundred 
thousand miles in even the longest and most rest- 
less lifetime. Mr. Dayton has Magellan and Colum- 
bus backed off the map. 

Yet one cannot suppose that he traveled that ap- 
palling distance merely because he liked to hear the 
wheels go round. He commuted, probably, because 
the place where he liked to live was twenty-five or 
thirty miles from the place where it seemed expedi- 
ent to work. If he could have had all the advantages 
of Greenwich and all the advantages of downtown 
New York within a radius of a mile, he would cer- 
tainly have liked it better. So would any other com- 
muter. When we read that 364,153 commuters come 
to New York each working day, and a proportionate 
number to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, we ought not to take that fact as evidence 
that a genuinely civilizing process is going on. For 


most commuters, the time spent in traveling is pretty 
nearly wasted. So, too, is the energy. They make 
the best bargain they can for themselves and their 
families, but it is not really a very good bargain. If 
our cities continue to grow and our suburbs to ex- 
tend further and further into the country, it may be 
a worse bargain. Mr. Dayton must spend three 
hours between his front porch and his desk, and he 
may spend seven hours at his desk, but if present 
urban tendencies continue, his grandson may spend 
seven hours on the train and have only three left 
for his business. At this point great cities begin to 
seem a bit absurd. New Yorkers were better off in 
many respects when they were able to live, pleas- 
antly enough, around the Battery and walked — at 
most — a mile to their work. 

The mechanical cost of commuting is, of course, 
but a fraction of its real cost. It stands for a com- 
promise, a divided allegiance, which often prevents 
a man from being a responsible citizen, either in the 
city where he earns his bread or in the town where 
he sleeps and passes his week-ends. In deference to 
our friends the suburban realtors, we should hasten 
to add that the solution does not lie in crowding 
everyone into four-room apartments. Perhaps no 
one at present knows exactly where the solution 
does lie. It seems certain, however, that a city as 
congested and as centralized as New York has 
passed the point of diminishing returns. The citizen 
of a town of 100,000, or even 50,000 or 10,000, has 
about all the civilization he can digest; the New 
Yorker or Chicagoan, whether he lives near his 
work or many miles away, endures conditions that 
are often very close to barbarism. 


A Sailor on a Lee Shore 


ELIVER us from retired rear admirals when 

they talk sociology. It is too bad that Bradley 

A. Fiske’s service fell in the piping days of peace, 

with the result that he left the Navy with his appe- 

tite for fighting still unsatisfied, and now feels the 

yearning to do battle controversially in behalf of one 
absurdity after another. 

The latest Fiskism holds that women are really to 
blame for war because man wants but little here be- 
low and woman much; therefore, the male goes 
foraging to bring home the bacon at his pike point. 
The truth is quite otherwise. In primitive society, 
woman was the drudge seeking nothing but her 
lord’s service, yet the more primitive the society the 
more men warred on one another. Clan war persists 
in America in precisely those sections where creature 
comforts are least and women are most subservient. 

Stronger batteries than those of Admiral Fiske 
will be required to carry the established position 
that man is a fighting animal who enjoys combat for 
its own sake, and who, in spite of feminine influence, 
still is but imperfectly tamed. 
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EING French, the crisis which has led to the 
B Painlevé — Caillaux— Briand Cabinet is 
naturally to be divided into three parts: 
First, the immediate difficulty of the currency and 
Herriot’s overdrawn account at the Bank of France; 
next, the balance of party power, differing so sharply 
in the Senate and the House; and finally, the 
personal equation — the three distinct factors of 
Painlevé, Briand, and Caillaux. 
As to the first, Caillaux very sensibly pointed out 
(the moment he reéstablished contact with the 
press) that the primary thing to do was to separate 
the currency question from normal budgetary opera- 
tions. A vote of Parliament, legalizing the paper 
recently issued by the Bank, will cover the Govern- 
ment’s overdraft, and the short-term loans which 
caused it can be dealt with by normal refunding 
operations. (That Herriot failed is no indication that 
the thing is impossible.) This done, the present 
budget is balanced. The larger problem of French 
finance, the achieving of a balanced budget able to 
deal with the Allied debts, and the advances still to 
be made to the devastated areas—all that is 
another matter. It is, of course, the real task Cail- 
laux has to face. He deserves the credit for recog- 
nizing it at the start, and his refusal to produce a 
magic formula out of his sleeve at the outset is in 
one respect, at least, a reassuring indication. The 
capital levy was not a financial, but a political 
venture. Even for the Socialists, it was a thing to 
promise and clamor for, but not to carry out. They 
were so little in earnest that when the time came 
they had no measure ready, and a stray Senator had 
to be requisitioned to improvise one. Caillaux at 
once dismissed it with a wave of his hand. Coming 
forward as a financial genius he could indulge in a 
directness forbidden to a mere politician! 


| Patent less important in itself, the political 
factor was a much more difficult element of the 
crisis. To make head or tail of it, one must remember 
that the Socialists are a wholly distinct party from 
the Radical-Socialists and Republican-Socialists, 
neither of whom are Socialists at all. The latter of 
the two are a small group of deputies who play their 
own hand in the shifting combinations of French 
politics. The Radical-Socialists were formerly an 
important fraction of the Radical party (even then, 
a distinction without a difference), but today the 
two names mean the same thing and refer to a single 
party organization. It must be remembered, too, 
that in the Senate, the Socialists and Republican- 
Socialists hardly appear, and the Radicals have a 
clear majority; whereas in the Chamber, the Radi- 
cals have about one hundred and forty seats out of 
some six hundred, the Bloc des Gauches thus means 


Painlevé— Caillaux— Briand 


quite a different thing in the two Houses: in the 
Senate it is the Radical party; in the Chamber it is 
one hundred and forty Radicals dependent upon 
the support of thirty Republican-Socialists and one 
hundred Socialists — plus a few Moderates gathered 
in the Centre. The much talked of “conflict” be- 
tween the two Houses does not mean that the 
Radicals in the Chamber are more radical than 
those in the Senate, but only that they are helpless 
in the hands of their Socialist allies. 


| een ge problem will not be to offer an 
acceptable program, but to find the votes. 
Merely to survive the first vote of confidence will 
not do. However much Briand’s presence may help 
to reassure the country at large, and however will- 
ing Parliament may be to give Caillaux a chance, 
Painlevé must gather, for practical, everyday pur- 
poses, a working support of three hundred votes. 
Where they are to come’from is by no means clear. 
Painlevé was one of the chief artisans of the Bloc 
des Gauches in the last elections, and has taken on 
himself, ever since, the airs of a founding father; 
under other circumstances, he could count on the 
Bloc for the same support it gave Herriot. Caillaux 
himself, ever since his exit from prison, has played 
largely to the Socialist gallery. But now, giving up 
the capital levy and eschewing other Socialist 
methods of salvation, he and Painlevé cannot count 
steadily on Socialist support; without it they must 
win over one hundred votes or more from the 
Moderates in the Centre—Loucheur and his 
friends, for example, people who belonged to Poin- 
caré’s Nationalist majority. They are far from un- 
compromising, and are on the best of terms with 
Briand. Painlevé, however, is to them a minus 
quantity. Beside him, even the mercurial Caillaux 
offers a reliable footing. The Moderates will wait 
before committing themselves to definite support. 

Caillaux himself has a somewhat tentative stand- 
ing. From the standpoint of the Radicals, he is back 
on trial. If he can get away with his past and succeed 
in his financial reorganization, they will share the 
credit and can then restore him to his place in the 
party councils; if he fails, they can drop him with a 
minimum of damage. So far, the party organization 
has not committed itself toward him; and in the 
meantime, it occupies the Cabinet posts which 
control patronage and the official machine. 

Briand was never more astute. He allowed himself 
to become absolutely essential as a counterpoise to 
Caillaux and acquiesced only under conditions 
which make him, not Caillaux’s colleague, but the 
representative of the non-Caillaux element. In 
the Painlevé-Caillaux combination, Briand enjoys 
the novel and peculiar status of a public trustee. 
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Over Against Jericho 


The Promised Land From an Emigrant Ship 
By Harbor Allen 


[es slangy girl who “tells the world” the 
first day out that “everybody that picked 
this boat sure picked a lemon” is not alto- 
gether wrong. It is one of those slow, sloppy English 
boats that condescend to run to the Continent, too 
old to be comfortable, not old enough to be interest- 
ing, and manned by a caustic crew of cockney Lon- 
doners never cut out to play the agile servant. But 
the food, even if it does strike your palate as insipid 
after a twelvemonth’s fare of Munich delicatessen, 
French roasts, and Italian antipasti, is plenty enough, 
and the tourist rush having by this time spent itself, 
the ship is almost empty. For ten days, then (if the 
old scow can make it in that time), you are free to 
loll lazily about; to watch the churning wake from 
the stern; to read below, flat on your stomach, or 
above, almost flat on your back (both of which your 
oculist has forbidden you); to dream about the 
stories you will write this winter, if only you can 
shrink down the time you spend in drudging over 
— well, whatever a man has to drudge over to earn 
an unlived living. 

A large portion of the passengers on board, you 
soon discover, are emigrants; not emigrants as the 
Nordic exclusionist thinks of them: cowed things, 
huddling mule-eyed and fearful in their greasy 
shawls; nor emigrants as the sentimentalist pictures 
them: eager, sturdy souls, somewhat weather-beaten, 
it is true, but straining, nevertheless, for ten days 
against the forward rail to catch the first thrilling 
glimpse of the squat torch- 


surely, with that rare, instinctive liking you take to 
people maybe thrice in a decade. The aristocratic 

aloofness melts in a minute and you are friends. 
He is pitifully, passionately eager to know all 
about America. He wants to know whether you 
think he can make a living in New York; whether 
his little Swiss wife, with her mastery of French, 
German, and Italian, could give lessons at first to 
help along; whether it will take him long to acquire 
a working modicum of business English; whether 
two can skimp along for a year on a thousand dol- 
lars; whether, after his six months’ visiting passport 
has expired, he cannot just slip quietly into the 

people and stay there, one of them, an American. 
“All I want is some sort of job. I’ll do anything 
for a start — anything,” he says, his speech as 
steady and as clear as his eye. “I know it will be 
hard at first, but I’m willing and I’m not afraid. It 
isn’t like going away into a strange country for the 
first time. You see, I had to quit Russia in a hurry; 
but I reached Berlin all right and got along first-rate 
until this spring. And then — well, you know what a 
mess business is in in Germany today. Es geht nicht 
weiter — things simply came to a dead stop, that’s 
all. And besides, the Germans have such a job taking 
care of themselves that they haven’t any room for 
outsiders. You can’t blame them, but you know 
how they feel about us foreigners, especially us 
Slavs. They don’t want us. They’ve got that Hitler- 
Ludendorff bee in the bonnet about unpolluted 
Germanentum and Rassen- 





bearer in the port of New 
York. For the open door 
has been shut with a bang; 
and only to “special cases”’ 
like these is a bar in the 
portcullis now and then 
wedged up. But “special 
cases” though they may 


Immigrants all—the aloof, aristocratic 
Russian, the brisk Lithuanian doctor, the 
wistful Russian emigrée and her daughter, 
Ariel the artist—what awaits them in the 
Promised Land which their eyes seek so 
eagerly from the top of Pisgah, which is 

over against Jericho? 


reinbeit. It just stopped 
being comfortable after a 
while. Oh, I know it will 
be different in America.” 
You haven’t the heart to 
tell him about our own 
Nordic jubilee and the Ku- 
Klux Klan, white, Protes- 





be, and well-dressed, re- 
fined, and educated they surely are, mounting the 
gangplank must have meant to all of them what the 
first distant blue glimpse of the Promised Land must 
have meant to Moses when he went up “‘to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho.” 

You wonder just what sort of special case is the 
lithe, clear-eyed Russian who, the first afternoon, 
promenades the deck in white flannels like a Czarist 
aristocrat, the very swing of his arm and the lilt of 
his shoulder quick with a half-Oriental grace. You 
like his steady, level glance; you like him at once and 


tant, one hundred per cent 
American. You cannot explain that the shutting of 
the door is meant precisely to bar out men like him, 
neither Nordic, nor Protestant, nor likely ever to 
make a one hundred per center. Instead, you mutter 
something about the danger of tinting hopes too 
rosy, and how much you fear he will miss the opera, 
the art, the theatre, in short, the Kunstgefiibl, the 
art sense or atmosphere that clings like an old-time 
perfume to even the ruins of what was once Wil- 
helmian Berlin. 

“ Kunstgefibl!” he echoes somewhat scornfully. 
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“T tell you a man hasn’t much need for art when he 
finds himself trapped in a blind alley. I’m not going 
to America expecting a primrose path and a golden 
shower in my lap. But I hear if a man is intelligent 
and works hard, eventually he may own his own lit- 
tle home, and have his automobile, and his garden, 
and send his children to college, and be a gentleman. 
I wonder if you intellectual Americans realize how 
much you underestimate your country? Forty years 
ago you couldn’t say things good enough about Amer- 
ica; now you can’t say things bad enough. Yours, 
my friend, is, after all, the happiest and most hopeful 
country in the world. Is it then verboten to speak 
well of America?” 

His words silence you and make you think. He’s 
so intangibly right and so palpably wrong. It 
frightens you a little to grasp what America means 
to him: it is, for all his caution, the land of promise, 
flowing with the milk and honey of his dreams. You 
have a fierce welling desire to wipe out with a stroke 
all the blots on your native land, the smugness that 
you hate, the fat materialism, too torpid to budge, 
the smallness and the dullness, the moral funking, 
the physical bullying. And you wish you could 
transform that country, which you know now you 
love as you could never love any other spread of 
earth, into the place he expects to find it — this 
Slav, who, after all, isn’t wanted. 


Hé introduces you to the man with the egg- 
shaped red head who has been cutting capers 
on the upper deck. You learn that he is a prominent 
Lithuanian dermatologist, although Arnson sounds 
like a good Nordic name and his hair is a good 
Nordic color. “A real American?” he asks. “Tell 
me something about America. Do you think they 
will let me in? I hear they don’t want any more 
foreign doctors. That’s rather narrow, isn’t it?” 

He shows you a letter from his American friend, 
the head of a clinic in Cleveland, begging him to 
come across as first assistant: “I can’t find a der- 
matologist in all America who is thorough and 
absolutely reliable,’ the American has written. 
The doctor is enterprising; he wants to learn 
English quickly — American, he calls it. “Your 
German is good,” he says frankly, “but your 
French smacks of the wrong side of the English 
Channel. You teach me English—I’ll teach you 
French — or Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, anything 
you want.” 

The doctor hasn’t many illusions to lose in the 
new country. In Hamburg, before he sailed, he 
picked up a little yellow volume written by an 
American and translated as “ Das Land Gottes,” the 
German equivalent of “‘God’s own country.” 

“T think you will be sincere and truthful,” the 
doctor says as he puts it in your hand. “Tell me 
honestly what you think of it.” 

You know that books about America, whether 





they be written by Americans or by anybody else, 
always manage to be crassly irritating. This one 
proves no exception: altogether, it is thoroughly 
disgusting. Reading it makes you feel like a bump- 
tious son who has sometimes berated his parents 
and now overhears a stranger using the same lan- 
guage outside the family. Somehow, hearing it 
outside the family, in an alien tongue, makes it 
sting and rankle. Angrily you scribble up the mar- 
gins with explanations, excuses, denials. You never 
meant all the things you say against America; 
no American does. You pooh-pooh at Mencken 
accepted as an authority on anything — although 
how often have you yourself silenced your Babbitt 
acquaintances with Mencken bolts. You pass up 
Shaw with a joke — although how often have you 
yourself waxed caustic because the pharisees took 
the great Shaw lightly. You curl your lip at D. H. 
Lawrence’s anti-Americanism; you defend Wilson 
against a charge of treachery and hypocrisy; you 
deny that America is money mad; you drag out the 
old plea about being too young for a national art; 
you curse the Nation and the New Republic — 
although — although — 

How different the land looks when you are outside 
of it—on the top of Pisgah, over against Jericho! 

On the last page you dash down: “Maybe we are 
no better than other peoples, but I doubt if we’re 
so much worse.” And so you hand it back to the 
doctor. He laughs at your marginalia. He says: 
“T'll read it tonight.” And you think: “Why, in 
the name of Heaven, are we so sensitive, so self- 
conscious about America? We box our ears at home 
and want to be patted abroad. We are ashamed of 
ourselves and want others to be proud of us. 
Perhaps our gnawing self-criticism may be whole- 
some — but let’s keep the family skeletons off the 
public walk!’ 

“Is all this just national adolescence, just national 
Weltschmerz?” 


HE Polish lady with whom you casually drift 

into conversation jars your touchy nationalism 
less than the doctor. The widow of a Russian gen- 
eral, she, too, had to vacate Russia hurriedly when 
the debacle came, but her love for Kiev and Odessa 
is deep, pressed down, and overflowing. If she as- 
sures you a place or a thing is like Russia, you may 
be certain she is offering you a full measure of 
praise. Just now American friends in Oberlin — “as 
true as Russian friends” — have sent for her and her 


- daughter; and she hopes to find Oberlin “‘like Russia.” 


“Is it pretty there? Are there woods? Is the city 
big? Can my daughter get a business education 
there? Is college life as nice as our friends tell us?” 

She doesn’t wait for answers at first. You look at 
the daughter: yes, she is pretty. It will take her per- 
haps a month or two to acquire the rare chic of the 
American girl; then she will be beautiful. You 
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predict that she is going to enjoy Oberlin, and the 
mother beams on you. Something of the warmth of 
your own college days wells up in you as you 
describe the parties, the fun, the pranks, the dances, 
the careless, brainless whirl of college life. After all, 
hunt the wide world over and nowhere will you find 
again the sheer, unthinking, muscular, youthful, 
animal charm of the American college. You are sure 
of that now, although you 


along. I told him she was my secretary. He wouldn’t 
believe me. So I had to get more letters from my firm, 
more letters from the police, more letters from every- 
body before he finally gave me her passport.” 
Every time he utters “ your consul in Rotterdam” 
he looks directly and incriminatingly at you, imply- 
ing that it is useless even to try evading responsi- 
bility for so gross, so uncouth a monster. 
“But,” you ask with 





chafed under the intolerant 
futility of that life when 
you were a part of it. 

“Of course, the woods 
are wild, and sometimes 


“‘ Poor Ariel. Life's a subtler thing than he 
dreams of. . . . It takes more than the dropping 
of an umlaut to make him an American.”’ 


decent hesitation but in- 
decent curiosity, “is your 
wife your secretary?” 
“No. Of course not. But 
I couldn’t leave her alone 





hard to get through,” you 

add, “but we Americans like them that way. We 
camp in them and build our fires, we roast our sup- 
pers out of doors —” | 

“Just as in Russia! Do you hear, Sonia, just as in 
Russia! Who cares for German woods where every 
tree is planted in a row, and you mustn’t pick up a 
twig, and mein Gott! what a crime it is to build a 
little fire!” 

She has heard — it is true, is it not? — that an 
American is always a gentleman to a woman, will 
give her his seat in a street car — as in Odessa. And 
of American hospitality she has had proof enough 
from her Oberlin friends: doors wide open, come and 
stay as long as you like. So, too, is—nay, so was 
hospitality in Russia. 

It would be cruel to disillusion her; yet you can’t 
help wondering just how soon the day will come 
when she will cry out in the bitter nostalgia that 
sooner or later fastens its hands on every foreigner’s 
heart: “‘No, no, Sonia. This is not like Russia. This 
never was like Russia.” 

And you wonder, too, what Sonia then will say. 


HE squat little Dutch merchant has a grievance 

which he vents on you; reasoning, no doubt, 
that being an American, you must be at least 
partially responsible for America’s blunders and 
offenses. His speech juggles on the shadow line be- 
tween English and German, with now and then a 
side lunge at French; but it’s amazing what a 
European can do with his hands and his eyes when 
words fail him. 

“T can understand that you may not want those 
Russians and Lithuanians and Poles and Italians,” 
he complains, ‘“‘but why treat us Dutchmen, a sister 
race with a sister language, like a poison weed? First 
your consul in Rotterdam told me that the quota 
was exhausted and I couldn’t go at all. Then I had to 
get letters from my firm explaining that I was just 
going across on a business visit, and a thousand and 
one papers from my birthplace, my schools, the 
police, everybody. Then the real trouble began. 
“Why must your wife go along?’ asked your consul. 
He insisted upon knowing why my wife must go 


Nights.” 


at home, could I? Oh, but 
that wasn’t all. After I had everything in order, 
your consul in Rotterdam insisted on seeing our re- 
turn tickets, so he’d be sure we didn’t remain in his 
precious America. It took me a few days to get 
them, and then, just imagine what he told me? He 
told me he had misplaced all: my other papers and 
I’d have to go out, and get them again. I was furi- 
ous. He was offensive, insulting, insolent. Think of 
the situation I was in: everything packed and ready 
and the boat sailing in three days — and he calmly 
tells me to go out and get my papers again. Well, I 
got them. I took a taxi and I drove all day until I 
got them. That consul of yours cost me just seventy- 
five gulden because he carelessly misplaced my 
papers. Wasn’t that a dirty trick?” 

Dirty, you agree. You express the hope, however, 
that he will have met more friendly and less careless 
Americans by the time he returns from his visit. 

“Return? Oh, but I’m going to sell my ticket and 
open business in Chicago. I’m not going to return.” 


ig is a curious incident which throws you in with 
the young Munich artist and cements him to 
you for the rest of the voyage. There is to be a 
fancy costume dance on board, and you are honored 
with a special invitation. 

““Won’t you come?” your inviter chirrups. “You 
never take part in any of our fun, do you?” 

“I’m afraid I’m rather gauche at games and 
dances,” you reply. 

“Oh, come anyway. We'll liven you up. You 
ought to see what we’ve done to some of the other — 
the others on board.” 

And so, when you see the young artist looking 
hungrily on at the giggling excitement of the smart 
young set, you whisk him down to your cabin and 
proceed to “liven him up.” Your pair of youngish 
blue pajamas, your two embroidered. Venetian 
shawls, your Sicilian tapestries, the Parisian fan, 
the barbarously patterned coffee warmer you bought 
in Thuringia, his own kit of water colors — and you 
send him up to the buzzing deck a dusky prince 
stepped savagely regal out of a child’s “Arabian 
(Continued on page 512) 
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Uncle Jasper and Mr. Bryan 


Fundamentalism and Absurdity 
By Henshaw Ward 


the proper answer to Mr. Bryan’s persuasive 

argument against evolution, and that man is 
dead. He was Dr. William E. Hatcher, a Virginia 
gentleman and a Baptist minister, who wrote a little 
book in praise of a negro preacher of Richmond, 
John Jasper. I do not know that Dr. Hatcher had a 
son who went to college, or even that he opposed Mr. 
Bryan’s biological opinions. 
But I am sure that so genial 
and sensible a leader of re- 
ligious thought would not 
resent my effort to drama- 
tize, in so good a cause, the 
lesson that his delightful 
book teaches. 

The Bryan argument is 
much more than a matter 
of successful Chautauqua 
lectures. In 1922, Mr. Bryan 
delivered a series of nine 
lectures in Virginia. These 
were published as a book 
under the title, “In His 
Image.” The fourth of them, 
“The Origin of Man,” was 
widely commented on in the 
press. It is a brilliant effort 
— witty, skillfully com- 
posed, and making a deep 
appeal to the religious sen- 
timent. It teaches that Dar- 
winism “is obscuring God 
and weakening all the vir- 
tues that rest upon the 
religious tie between God 
and men.” 

Mr. Bryan sincerely hoped he might aid the Chris- 
tian faith by this appeal. What he accomplished was 
to horrify most .educated Christians and to give 
pleasure to all who sneer at religion. Seldom has a 
well-meaning man given such a wound to the cause 
he wished to defend. His lecture is simply the latest 
example of a type of religious protest against 
knowledge. 

But the thoughtful people in his church under- 
stand, and they are ashamed. They know what a 
laughingstock he makes of religion when he implies 
that every biologist in the country is trying “to 
exclude God from His own universe and to find in 
chance a substitute for God’s wisdom.” They feel 


I HAVE heard of only one man who could make 


( Press Illustrating) 





WILL1AM JENNINGS Bryan 
‘* May he go and do otherwise’’ 


keenly the effect.that such'a misstatement has upon 
young people in college, who know that evolution, 
like gravitation, is accepted in modern science. 

So I like to imagine how Dr. Hatcher, with his 
Virginia courtesy, could bring home to Mr. Bryan 
the truth about Bryanism. I picture Mr. Bryan 
returning to that charming city of Richmond, where 
he delivered the James Sprunt lectures, and there 
meeting Dr. Hatcher. 

“Mr. Bryan,” he might 
say, as he shook the com- 
moner’s hand, “I wish you 
would drive with me to an 
unpleasant quarter of our 
town and look at an old 
church there. It’s an odd 
request, sir, but I have a 
serious purpose in making it, 
and I hope you'll do me this 
favor.” 

They drive to the north- 
ern section of the city called 
“Africa,” stop in front of the 
old brick Mount Zion 
Church, pass through the 
gate, and seat themselves on 
the front steps. Mr. Bryan 
wonders what it’s all about. 

“This church,” says Dr. 
Hatcher, “was bought from 
your denomination, sir, by 
the colored Baptists, and 
they enlarged it to seat two 
thousand people.” Pausing, 
he pulls a book from his 
pocket and passes it to Mr. 
Bryan. “Allow me to give 
you this while we are here. If I had sent it to you in 
the mail, you would not have appreciated the mes- 
sage in it. I’ve inscribed it in a rather queer way. 
I hope you’ll forgive such a freedom from a man 
who is a quarter of a century older than you.” 
And Mr. Bryan reads: “For the great Commoner 
and defender of our faith. May he go and do 
otherwise.” 

“My book is about ‘the unmatched negro philos- 
opher and preacher.’ It’s strange, you may think, 
for a Virginian to write a book about a negro. J am 
not exempt from Southern prejudices, and I feel 
no call to sound the praises of negroes, but this 
John Jasper was bred as a slave in an aristocratic 
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home, and he had bearing and dignity. He knew 
better than to believe in the horrible dogma of race 
equality. He respected his old masters, and we ad- 
mired him. He was a tower of strength for true re- 
ligion and virtue among his race —a Richmond 
institution, sir. Curious, very curious, that the 
Jefferson Hotel and Uncle Jasper, the two best- 
known features of our city, should have departed 
this life on the same day.” 


R. BRYAN has noticed that the book is 
printed by the same firm of religious pub- 
lishers that brought out “In His Image.” Turning 
the leaves, his eyes fall on a description of John 
Jasper as “this lofty figure, now national in its 
proportions and imperishable in its fame.” He points 
to the passage and asks abruptly, “Are these your 
words, Dr. Hatcher?” 

“Yes, sir. And they are fully warranted. Surely, 
sir, when you were a freshman at Illinois College 
you must have read in the newspapers about Uncle 
Jasper’s sermon on ‘The Sun Do Move.’” 

“Oh, that fellow!” exclaims Mr. Bryan. “What a 
funny old darky crotchet it was to preach in these 
enlightened days that the sun moves. So you heard 
him preach his sun sermon — eh? Must have been 
a circus. Here, read a bit of it and imitate’ the old 
codger.”” 

Dr. Hatcher reads: “What de Bible say? It say 
dat it was at de voice of Joshua dat de sun stopped. 
I don’t say it stopped; de Book of God say so. But I 
say dis: nothin’ kin stop until it has first started. 
De sun was travelin’ long dar through de sky when 
de order come. ... Isaiah spresly say dat de 
sun returned ten = Thar you are! Ain’t dat de 
movement of de sun? . . . A philosopher knows a 
heap ’bout books, maps, ‘and figgers, but I defy 
him to take up Hezekiah’s case an’ splain it off. 

. You philosophers say it is 3,339,002 miles from 
de earth to de sun. I hears dat de great Isaac Newton 
worked it up to 28,000,000. De las’ one gits it bigger 
dan all de others, up to g0,000,000. . . . What cuts 
into my soul is dat all dese men seem to me dat dey 
is hittin’ at de Bible. Dat’s what stirs my soul an’ 
fills me wid righteous wrath. Little cares I what 
dey says ’bout de sun, pervided dey let de Word of 
de Lord alone.” 


Te Mr. Bryan this is all very comical. So Dr. 
Hatcher begins to apply the lesson: * “You can’t 
believe, Mr. Bryan, how the old man’s personality 
gave power to those crude words. He was as witty 
in his effects as you are. He appealed to the Bible, 
ridiculing. the scientists in just your fervent way. 
No, sir, he was not in the least funny. I once took 
a critical, hard-headed Scotchman to hear the ser- 
mon, and he was perfectly carried away with it. 
It was true oratory — like your appeals, with all 
your genius. 


“You see, he was preaching exactly what my 
grandfather believed. My grandfather believed 
that the astronomers were attacking the Bible 
when they taught that the sun did not move. My 
own father told me that in his boyhood he was 
afraid of the materialism of astronomy. Even then, 
there were professors in our American colleges who 
thought it was dangerous to accept an idea that was 
contrary to the literal word of the Bible. John Jasper 
was about sixty years behind the times.” 

A frown is beginning to gather on Mr. Bryan’s 
brow. 

“And that, Mr. Bryan, is what I want to put to 
you as we sit here where Uncle Jasper preached that 
the sun do move. He taught exactly what you 
taught at our Theological Seminary. He proved 
by the words of the Bible that the sun moves, just 
as you show from Genesis that the world was made in 
six days. Now, sir, it seems to me that John Jasper 
was excusable because he was unlettered. But what 
excuse is there for you, the valedictorian of your 
class, to be sixty years behind theological thought 
and to use this negro’s logic against the scientists?” 

Mr. Bryan’s lips are tightening. 


AN’T you see, Mr. Bryan, what reproach this 
old minister brought upon religion by his 
sermon? It was as famous forty years ago as your 
eloquence about monkeys is today. He delivered it 
two hundred times, and a syndicate tried to send 
him on the road with it, just as you make the Chau- 
tauqua circuits. He hoped, just as you do, that he 
was converting the world; whereas he was only 
making religion ridiculous. I reasoned with him, 
just as I plead with you; and the brethren from the 
North sent messengers to urge him to quit his 
nonsense. But we could do nothing with him. He 
used to reply that he wondered how any man could 
be such a fool as to think that the sun stands still. 
And that is just the way you talked in your James 
Sprunt lecture — about ‘these pseudoscientists who 
come to you with guesses’ and about ‘anything so 
idiotic as these guesses put forth in the name of 
science.’ Surely you have heard from wiser lips 
than mine that your accusation of ‘guessing’ is just 
as improper as John Jasper’s. The old negro did 
just what you do for argument. He said, ‘I took 
down my Bible and proved that the scientists were 
fools and liars.’ 


HAVE a son, Mr. Bryan. He came home last 

week for a vacation. ‘He told me how the boys at 
the university talk about you. Some of them say 
that they had rather go without religion than be in 
the same church with a man who sneers at science. 
I dare not repeat to ‘you their exact words. But I 
adjure you to notice the effect you are having on 
young people. You are driving them from the 
church at a time when they are ‘too prone to leave it, 
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anyhow. One of my son’s instructors told him that 
your lectures would make more infidels than Bob 
Ingersoll’s books did. One of my son’s classmates 
spoke of the title of your book and wondered why 
you didn’t call it, “I Look Like God.” He said that 
was what the title meant if it meant anything. And 
he argued that if God really looks like a man physi- 
cally, then God has considerable resemblance to a 
monkey; and he asked my son if he wanted to pray 
to a God who looked like that. It’s crude and revolt- 
ing, sir; but it shows how far you have gone in 
taking the Bible literally, and how you are making 
religion absurd to young men.” 

When I think of the crude caricature that Bryan 
uses, the sheer misrepresentation of science, the 
impudent raillery at conscientious men whose lives 
are devoted to the search for truth, then my gorge 
rises, and I cannot be temperate. I had best leave 
the case in Dr. Hatcher’s hands. 

But I should like to raise one question that cour- 
tesy forbade Dr. Hatcher to ask. When Bryan draws 
his pictures of the silliness of science, is his mind 
weak, or is it dishonest? There is no third possibility 
to explain his statements about eyes and legs and 
fossils. For example, he says, “The remains of nearly 
one hundred species of vertebrate life have begn 
found in the rocks, of which more than one half are 
found living today.” The truth is that E. D. Cope 
discovered six hundred species of fossil vertebrates, 


not one of which is living today. This is a fair 
sample of all of Bryan’s efforts to quote the teach- 
ings of science. There is no use in answering them 
seriously. “Well, the guess is,” he said in the Rich- 
mond lecture, “that a little animal without legs was 
wiggling along on its belly one day, when it dis- 
covered a wart, and use developed the wart into a 
leg.” He declares that it is astonishing that any per- 
son should talk such tommyrot to students. He is 
right. It is doubly astonishing to reflect that such 
tommyrot cannot be heard anywhere in the world 
except from the lips of a Bryan who is talking to 
divinity students. 


* * * *K * 


HERE comes to me the memory of the fine, 

old Christian gentleman who, thirty years ago, 
taught me about the development of plants and 
animals. As I think of him and his influence, I wish 
that the church could purge itself of such enemies 
as Mr. Bryan. 

Before the Legislature of Tennessee had passed 
its Bryanite law against the teaching of evolution, 
some instructors at the State university had coined 
a word to express their feelings about such meas- 
ures; they called them “‘monkey laws.” They did not 
suppose that their assembly would pass a statute 
so pleasing to the Uncle Jaspers and so abhorrent 
to the Dr. Hatchers. 
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From Java, Sumatra, and old Cathay, 
Another ship is home today. j 


Now in the heat of the noonday sun 
They are unloading cinnamon. 


And even here in Town House Square 
The pungent fragrance fills the air . . . 


Oh, nothing is quite so exciting to me 
As a ship just home from the China 


So I will go down to the harbor soon 
And stand around all afternoon. 
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OLIVER JENKINS. 




































































FOR GLORY 
And an Athlete’s Heart 


an extent? Some commentators have contended 

as much, and of late college presidents have 
been quoted more than once as saying that athletic inter- 
est had superseded attention to studies in colleges. But 
athletic contests are not to be theorized upon. A boxing 
match will attract thousands of men and women from 
all over the world; baseball has for more than fifty years 
held the attention of the country as the “national sport”; 
college games and meets are one of the rallying points 
of interest for students and alumni alike; and all these 
prove that athletics are increasingly one of the great 
forces in our national life. 

‘But what of the athlete himself? He must 
undergo months of arduous training before he 
is ready to engage in the events which 
bring glory to himself and to the 
ensign for which he fights. His 
careful training brings 
him finally to such a 
pitch of physical per- 
fection that he is able, 
to perform “feats of 
speed and strength 
which are targets at 
which other athletes ° 
may shoot. But the 
strain, the physical 
agony which often 
grips him in an effort 
to push himself be- 
yond his own capabil- 
ities, tells in after life. 
When it is over and 
the ‘‘season” closed, 


1): we carry our athletic endeavors to too great 


(International) 



























when he “breaks training” and settles down to the 
sedentary life of business, he must face the problem of 
readjusting his muscles and his entire system, keyed to 
a high amount of steady training and violent exercise. 

The amount of exertion which an individual can stand 
is limited by the nervous system rather than by the 
heart. There is, for example, the case of a man who, quite 
unaided, carried a safe out of a burning. building, and 
found that the next day, without the stress of excite- 
ment to spur him on, he could not even lift it from the 
ground. Under strain of competition, an athlete can 

push himself to endeavors far beyond 
his normal capabilities. When the 
tension snaps, a state of complete 
syncope is the result. 

It is a curious fact that a per- 
son with a slightly imperfect heart 
has greater nervous endurance 
than one with a normal 
heart. Overtraining is 

usually a case of ex- 
hausted nerves. Dan- 
ger of injury to 
the nervous system 
in athletics is even 
greater than to the 
heart. : 

These pictures 
tell the story of the 
strain through 
which modern 
athletes pass for 
glory — and the 
price they pay to 
win it. 





The most perfectly trained fighting machine in the world. Dempsey’s right connects with Gibbons in 
their fifteen-round bout at Shelby, Montana 
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Babe Ruth, one of the most famous 
ball players of all time, takes one 
of those mighty swings which have 
been such a powerful factor in the 
success of the New York Yankees. 
Ruth holds the world’s record for 
the greatest number of home runs 
made by any single player. The 
expression of his face reveals the 
power behind the blow 





(Wige World) 
















} 


A flying tackle: one of the prettiest exhibitions of 
the tackler’s art. But it’s a strain on both of them — 
the runner who counts on his speed and quickness 
at dodging to elude his adversary, and the tackler 
who must put all of his energy into the lunge which 
brings down the man with the ball and spoils a 
possible touchdown. Something happens when two 
hundred pounds of rapidly moving bone and muscle 
come into contact with a broad shoulder. A dull 
thud, water boys, and bandages are frequent 
aftermath 





(International) 


Helen Wills, American national 
champion, reaches forione from 
the back line. Miss Wills, a cham- 
pion at eighteen, is the California 
sensation who was runner-up last 
summer in the Wimbledon finals 
and was beaten by a narrow 
margin. Tennis is one of the most 
violent forms of exercise and Miss 
Wills’ position demonstrates that 
she does not take it lightly 


(International) 
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= William A. Comins of Yale 
| breaking the intercollegiate rec- 
ord in the running broad jump 
in Harvard Stadium 








(Keystone) ; 
(International) 


Two events in international meets. Above, Wag- 


j It took more than an ordinary spring for this man ner of Cornell throwing the hammer in the Prince- 
to throw himself over the bar. That the running ton-Cornell versus Oxford-Cambridge meet at 
Princeton. Below, Alfred Leconey of Philadelphia 


high jump is no easy event, the expression on the 
athlete’s face shows 


is breaking the tape ahead of Harold Abrahams, 
crack British sprinter, in the 400-metre Olympic 
relay race last summer 





























(International) : (Wide World) 
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Horses feel the strain of racing as well as men. “ Sally’s Alley’’ shows that she understands what is 
expected of her and is not going to disappoint her backers. Note the position of the jockeys, urging the 
horses to greater efforts 


(International) 


For continued strain over long distances, there is nothing so wearing as pulling an oar ina racing shell. 

Above is shown the finish of the Grand Challenge Cup race at Henley on July 4, 1924, won by the 

Leander crew. The exhausted condition of the men in both boats is a broad indication of the reason few 

oarsmen are able to retain their health through middle life. The early tremendous call made upon their 
physical powers is too much 
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Exhibit A — The District of Columbia 


By Ernest Greenwood 


caused so many to look askance at the Child 
Labor Amendment. The American people 
have discovered that attaching an amendment to 
that grand old document, the Constitution, may be a 
very serious matter. For example, the Eighteenth. 
I do not recall any -extended expression of grief 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was ratified. 
A majority of the people said, as they solemnly 
wagged their heads, “The saloon must go,” and 
approved the Amendment, feeling that prohibition 
was a good thing for everyone but themselves. 
Then came the question of 


|: was lack of confidence in Congress which 


judgment of our legislators when they approach the 
question of enforcement. 

A prominent member of the Legislature of a big 
industrial State suggested in response to a question 
from me: “Let Congress pass a model child labor 
law for the District of Columbia. Let us have a 
sample of the goods they will deliver to the nation 
as a whole. Then, perhaps, we shall be able to decide 
what to do with regard to ratification.” 

This idea is all very well from the standpoint 
of the State legislator looking for assistance in 
making up his mind, but the District, which has been 

the subject of laboratory experi- 





legislation for enforcement. Con- 
gress labored and produced that 
classic, the Volstead Act, a law 
which is nothing more nor less 
than a legislative lie, since its 
statement that one half of one 
per cent of alcohol is intoxicating 
is quite untrue. The: result has 
been depressing, to say the least. 

The District of Columbia is the 
seat of the Federal Government 
The director of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit has his headquar- 
' ters in Washington, which is the 
seat of the Federal Government. 
The brains and the heart of the 
machine created to enforce ob- 
servance of the Volstead Act are 


tion 





‘*Taxation without representa- 
”» you know the rest, it 
was settled 150 years ago. But if 
you lived in our national capital 
you would have to forget it. Resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia 
have no representation, no right 
to fix their own taxes, no right to 
vote. They are neither citizens 
nor aliens — only subjects for ex- 
periment by a generally uninter- 
ested Congress. Mr. Greenwood, 
who is a journalist, a member of 
the District’s board of education, 
and a strongly articulate Wash- 
ingtonian, registers a kick. His 
article will prove its soundness. 


ments before, is just a bit re- 
luctant. Perhaps it will serve the 
purpose if some of the so-called 
model laws or model bits of 
legislation which have been im- 
posed on the District were re- 
viewed and Congress in the réle 
of town council observed in 
action. 

There was recently held in 
Washington a National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway 
Safety attended by more than 
five hundred delegates from all 
parts of the United States repre- 
senting every phase of American 
business and industry. Congress, 
attracted perhaps by the Con- 








located within a fifteen-minute 

walk of the Capitol. If there is one spot where a 
model system of enforcement should be effectively 
practiced, it is the city of Washington. I need only 
refer to the files of any Washington newspaper for 
the last two years to demonstrate the complete 
failure of the attempt to enforce the Volstead Act. 
Congress, in the exercise of its legislative judgment, 
has succeeded in passing a law which apparently 
cannot be enforced in its own home town. How, 
under such circumstances, can it expect to enforce 
it in other communities? 

Now, there is the proposal of a Constitutional 
amendment to protect children from exploitation. 
Everyone, including our most hard-boiled manufac- 
turers, are in favor of protecting children from in- 
dustrial employment and of affording adequate edu- 
cation to every one of them. But under the broad 
language of the Child Labor Amendment, Congress 
has assumed absolute control over every person 
in the United States under eighteen years of age, 
and a great many people frankly do not trust the 


ference, and perhaps by the fact 
that the traffic situation in the District has been 
growing steadily worse until it has become almost 
a national disgrace, decided to construct one of its 
“model” laws. It should have been a simple matter 
to draft a traffic ordinance which would serve as a 
model for a city of half a million people with wide 
streets cut by diagonal avenues. Congress fussed 
with it for two and one half months. An impossible 
bill was introduced in the Senate. Back and forth 
from House to Senate and from Senate to House the 
new traffic legislation dodged until finally there came 
out of conference a bill which marks an extremely 
doubtful improvement for conditions in Washing- 
ton. As a model law intended to serve as a standard 
of municipal traffic legislation for progressive cities it 
is sadly lacking in refinement. 

Or consider the question of child labor legislation. 
Until the passage of the compulsory school attend- 
ance bill by the last session of Congress, the District 
had no child labor legislation per se. It has had what 


~ was called a child labor law providing that no child 
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under fourteen years of age should be employed in 
certain specified occupations, but it permitted the 
judge of the juvenile court to issue permits for the 
employment of children between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen upon the application of a parent, 
guardian, or next friend of the child. Incidentally, 
while the judge was authorized to issue these permits 
for employment in occupations which, in his judg- 
ment, were not injurious to the health or morals of 
the child, the act did not apply to children employed 
by the Senate. Evidently, Congress was impressed 
by the satisfactory nature of employment in the 
Senate, but was not at all satisfied as to what the 
opinion of the judge of the juvenile court might be. 


HE new so-called compulsory school law is a 

great improvement, but here again we have 
essentially a compulsory education measure and 
not a child labor law with the necessary exceptions 
which should always be contained in legislation of 
this kind. It will, however, operate as a child labor 
law to some extent. It provides for compulsory 
school attendance for all children between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years, and that every child 
must finish the eighth grade or stay in school until 
sixteen years of age. This law will, of course, require 
every child in the District to complete the ele- 
mentary grades or reach his or her sixteenth birth- 
day before going to work, but it cannot be said to 
prohibit the labor of children or young persons. 

Every progressive State in the Union has some 
sort of compulsory workmen’s compensation bill. 
The District of Columbia has no such legislation, 
protecting employers and employees alike. Why? 
Because there are enough members of Congress 
committed to the weird philosophies of radical 
socialism to prevent the passage of any act which 
does not contain a provision for a monopolistic 
state fund. If their fellow members will not agree to 
put the Federal Government into the business of 
writing and selling insurance, eliminating competi- 
tion by legislating all companies writing this class 
of business out of the District, the workers can go 
hang. In every session of Congress an effort is made 
to secure the passage of a proper compulsory work- 
men’s compensation law, and in every session it is 
blocked by the advocates of monopolistic state 
funds. Clearly, Congress is showing no sound legis- 
lative judgment in this regard. 

The existent and proposed rent legislation is 
another shining example of the effort of a national 
parliament to pass from the abstract generalities of 
Federal legislation and deal with the practical work- 
aday problems of a community. The law creating a 
commission to control rents in the District of Colum- 
bia was a war emergency measure. It was never 
intended as permanent legislation and, as such, it is 
a large and exceedingly humorous joke. But in 
spite of the fact that the emergency passed, an 


effort has been made to continue the life of the Rent 


Act, making it permanent, not as an emergency ° 


measure, but as a sort of police power. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of apartments in Washington 
are empty, yet a portion of Congress, at least, wishes 
to continue a situation where any dissatisfied tenant 
can drag his landlord before a commission and have 
his rent adjusted without regard to the economic 
factors involved. At a time when no emergency 
exists and when the natural law of supply and de- 
mand is gradually readjusting the rent situation, 
this legislation becomes an invasion of property 
rights in a manner which violently upsets the whole 
fundamental philosophy of our governmental and 
social order. It could not even be suggested in a 
community whose citizens possess the franchise to 
which all Americans are entitled. 

And here .we have the whole difficulty. Inhabit- 
ants of the District are neither citizens nor alien 
residents. Even the Constitution does not apply 
toone who lives in the District, for he cannot sue in a 
Federal court of any State. The commissioners, 
appointed by the President, have no authority 
except to carry out the mandates of Congress. If a 
new lamp-post or a fire plug is desired, if the traffic 
situation demands a director of traffic, if extensions 
to the water or sewage systems are imperative, all 
the dignity of a Federal statute — an act of Congress 
— is required. Unfortunately, only a small group in 
Congress seems to have any interest in the fortunes 
of the national capital. The people have no voice in 
the expenditure of the money they pay in taxes. 


The roof of the Knickerbocker Theatre caved in, ° 


killing a hundred persons, and a calculation made 
shortly afterwards showed that the building inspec- 
tor’s office had an average of one dollar to spend on 
each inspection of buildings. An unexpected snow 
lies on the streets for weeks and when nature re- 
moves it it’ is found that the damage to street 
surfaces will cost tens of thousands of dollars to 
repair. 


Fok years the conditions in the public schools of 
the District have been disgraceful. Classes in 
both the high and elementary schools have been on 
part time. About eighty portables — one-room 
frame structures heated with a big stove in one 
corner — are in use today. Buildings condemned 
a score of years ago are still housing as many 
children as it is possible to cram into them. Many 
schools have no artificial lighting of any kind. 
Sanitary, ventilating, and heating conditions in 
many others are better left without description. 
Fortunately, a little group in Congress led by Sena- 
tor Capper, to whom the District owes an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude, has, after years of effort, been 
successful, and a five-year building program, which’ 
will when completed place the public school system 
of Washington on a par (Continued opp. page 512) 
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Here and There 


With Chanticleer and Others 


Professor Abbott of Harvard has gath- 
ered together the stories of a number 
of men, who in their time achieved a very 
considerable reputation in the world, but 
whose names have barely survived in the 
continuous and universal conflict with 
oblivion. Arguing.from the particular to 
the general, one gathers that there are no 
rules determining who shall be remem- 
bered and who forgotten, or why the mem- 
ory of mankind for the name of a fellow 
man shall be short or long. Fame, like for- 
tune, is proverbially a fickle and capri- 
cious lady, if indeed she be not frankly a 
jade. She forgets the great and solid work 
which a man has done under the sun, and 
remembers him for the shape of his collar 
or the length of his boots. Says Professor 
Abbott: 
“Who knows how, or why, or for what, 
a man shall be remembered? .. . He 
may, like Sandwich or Nesselrode, be a 
king’s minister, and have his name pre- 
served in a species of refreshment. He may 
be a great commander with a royal name, 
and acquire a laboratory immortality in 
Prince Rupert’s drops. . ... Who hath 
fame? ‘He who died a’ Wednesday.’ In 
truth, he has as good a chance at immor- 
tality as the next.” 


[: a suggestive and agreeable volume, 


* * * * * 


With men of action, Fame is particu- 
larly capricious. Actions may speak louder 
than words, but their echoes die away and 
the written word endures. The scrivener’s 
pen has longer life than the warrior’s 
sword. But even the writer is subject to 
the whims of Fame. Out of the hosts of 
words which an author marshals rank 
upon rank on white paper, only a few — 
and they sometimes the least considerable 
—are called forth by General Posterity, 
and given the accolade and a bewhiskered 
kiss and a decoration. Our grandchildren 
may never read the greater prose works 
of Theodore Roosevelt, but it 1s safe to as- 
sume that they will recognize T. R. in a 
few short pungent phrases — “‘My Hat is 
in the Ring,” “Out-patients of Bedlam,” 
“The Strenuous Life.” 

It is doubtful if future generations will. 
delight to study the diplomatic notes of 
Mr. Wilson, but a not too happy immor- 
tality is assured for the phrases — ‘‘Too 
proud to fight,” and “A world safe for 
Democracy.” 

* * * * * 


Ozymandias, King of Kings, one re- 
members, had carved on his colossal 


Who Will Be Forgotten? 


statue the modest request — “Look on 
my works, ye mighty, and despair.” And 
yet doubtless the traveler from an an- 
tique land, who observed the crumbled 
ruin of the gigantic statue and the desert 
sands stretching interminably away, 
went off with the pleasant conviction that 
the joke was distinctly on Ozymandias. 
All Mr. Jenkins had to pay to achieve an 
earthly immortality was the sacrifice of an 
ear, a paltry price, particularly as the ear 
itself was remembered in the title of “The 
War of Jenkins’ Ear.” Mr. Baffin’s rather 
comic name is immortalized in his well- 
known Bay. In fact, one of the best ways 
to assure an enduring fame is to be an ex- 
plorer and discover a bay or a mountain or 
a cape or continent and hang your name 


on it. It is appalling to think of the mod- 


esty of those explorers who neglected 
their opportunities and called a cape, the 
Cape of Good Hope, or a river, the River 
of Doubt. Even a slight point of land may 
immortalize a man, as witness McBirney’s 


Point. 
ee 


One wonders which, if any, of our “ pub- 
lic men” will be remembered, and if so, 
why? Will the name of even so produc- 
tive a citizen as Mr. Edison survive the 
relatively unimportant Mr. Stillson of 
the Stillson Wrench? Will Harold Bell 
Wright’s name continue to conjure when 
Calvin Coolidge and William Jennings 
Bryan are forgotten? Will Andrew Vol- 
stead’s cognomen endure like a dead fly in 
amber long after Mr, Herbert Hoover’s 
works have faded from the memory of 
man? Is Ring Lardner destined for im- 
mortality, and Alfred, Lord Tennyson for 
oblivion? Answer me these riddles, O 
Prince, and I will hang up my lyre and 
learn to herd swine. ; 


*x** * * * 


Recently in THE INDEPENDENT was told 
the strange story of Imhotep, a man who 
will rank surely among the great ones; 
a genius as Leonardo was a genius, a 
forerunner, an originator, a creative 
artist of the first order. For two or three 
thousand years his name persisted in the 
minds of the people of his race, first as a 
man and a king’s minister, then as a 
myth, and then as a demigod to whom 
emperors brought offerings. Archzologists 
found in papyri, or carved on the walls of 
temples, references to a mysterious person 
named Imhotep— contradictory refer- 
ences — giving few hints as to his human 
identity and character. But now, five 


thousand years after his life on earth, 
digging in waste, Egyptian sands at the 
foot of a crumbling pyramid, they have 
unearthed a temple which in view of its 
age must stand as one of the most amazing 
structures of man’s genius; moreover, they 
have identified the architect and creator 
of that building as Imhotep, the king’s 
minister, the myth, the demigod. Not 
often does Fame revise a verdict of such 
long standing or revive a name which 
was forgotten— although graven in 
enduring stone. 


** eK * 


“Here,” wrote Keats as the epitaph to 
be inscribed on his tomb, “here lieth 
Ong whose name was writ on water.” Yet 
if anything is sure in this shifting and 
unquiet world, it is that Keats’ name 
will outlast the glories of kings, conquer- 
ors, and captains, even though their 
names were written in granite. Even the 
new-discovered, renascent Imhotep may 
fade away again through legend into 
oblivion, but the young English apothe- 
cary will not be -forgotten while the 
written word endures. 


** ke * 


If there is anything in the theory of the 
indestructibility of matter, and if our 
human gestures on this earth are for the 
most part reflected in material vibrations, 
then each gesture of every human being 
is assured a relative earthly immortality. 
The Present and the Future are made up. 
of an immense accumulation of the 
anonymous impulses of all human beings. 
who have lived. Life is a boundless lake 
into which each of us, from Wamba, son 
of Witless, to Alexander or Anthony, 
casts pebbles which arouse ripples whose 
tiny vibrations continue toward infinite 
horizons. Modifying other currents and’ 
being modified in turn, the echoes of our 
deeds go on forever. You and I may be 
forgotten, but even on earth our earthly 
souls go marching on. 


** kek * 


After all, let us obscure, ordinary 
people console ourselves with the re- 
flection that if we are to be forgotten, so. 
will almost all men be forgotten. We 
shall be fellows in the vast democracy 
of oblivion. “The greater part,” Sir 
Thomas Browne said, “must be content 
to be as though they had not been, to 
be found in the Register of God, not in 
the record of man. . . . There is nothing 
strictly immortal but immortality.” 
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MONG the experimental theatres of 
New York, few are as stimulating 
and refreshing as the little Neigh- 

borhood Playhouse on Grand Street. This 
organization has what so many others 
lack — a keen and rollicking humor. This 
gives to all of their productions a spon- 
taneity and a freshness which the morbid 
triumvirate that rules the Provincetown 
group conspicuously lacks. 

The Neighborhood has recently put 
on a double bill, which for sheer beauty 
combined with delicate understanding 
and friendly satire has rarely been equaled 
in New York. The first part of the bill is 
an adaptation of an old medieval, German 
story called “‘The Legend of the Dance.” 

It is one of those pieces thoroughly 
pervaded by that delightful characteristic 
of the medieval mind which consisted in 
a pleasant intimacy with the entire 
celestial hierarchy. This spirit, which is 
so difficult to recapture and so utterly 
charming once it is captured, the Neigh- 
borhood group have realized with rare 
perfection. They have achieved a com- 
bination of humor and reverence quite 
foreign to the modern stage, which is all 
too inclined to shove comedy into one 
compartment, pathos, or reverence into 
another, and tragedy into a third. It is a 
long time since I have seen anything so 
delicious as the spectacle of the industrious 
Martha feeding heavenly gruel to a squad 
of hungry cherubs while King David, St. 
Peter, St. Cecelia, and others look on 
with benign sympathy. 

The second part of the bill is a dance 
satire in three parts, showing in more or 
less fantastic form the work and the 
relaxation of three periods in human prog- 
ress: first, the tribal period; next, the 
present mechanical age, and lastly, the 
possible future existence in which human 
beings have become crystallized through 
the overperfection of scientific methods. 


N conception, in bizarre execution, and 
in the pungency of its thought, this 
satire is well in advance of anything 
current on the stage, with the possible 
exception of “Processional.” The second 
part in the satire is, in fact, an expression 
in dance and pantomime of very much 
the same surface idea as “Processional.” 
The real subtlety, however, is in the 
third part, where human beings, reduced 
to a mere crystallized reflection of them- 
selves, float back and forth before a 
background of superbly moving color 
supplied by the color organ. 
A new producing group, calling them- 
selves “The Stagers,” and announcing 
as their professed purpose the production 


Mixed Fare 


By R. Dana Skinner 


of plays appealing to “adult intelligences,” 
have brought out as their first venture, 
E. Temple Thurston’s play, “The Blue 
Peter.” It is a rather disconnected effort 
to present the problem of the Wanderlust 
of the male. There is a great deal of talk 
in this play (very little of which seems to 
be particularly “adult”), but no very 
convincing idea emerges from the chaos. 





(Wide World ) 
HeELen CHANDLER 
“One of the sensations....” 

A man, who has spent his early life in the 
wilds of Africa, settles down to a sedate 
married existence in Liverpool. On a 
certain Christmas Eve he is offered an 
opportunity to return to Africa to prospect 
a gold mine. In the course of the evening, 
he changes his mind about four times as 
to whether he will go or not, and finally 
decides to remain at home. 

Just why he decides is not particularly 
clear. Mr. Thurston is apparently trying 
to establish a thesis applicable to all males, 
whereas it is pretty well understood nowa- 
days that a profoundly rooted Wanderlust 
is in itself a form of hysteria, comparable 
to other mild forms of mental trouble. In 
other words, it is distinctly a problem of 
the individual. It is probably the central 
confusion in the theme itself which results 
in a weakening of the whole dramatic 
structure. “The Stagers” will have to do 
better if they are to maintain the interest 
of “adult intelligences.” 

The Actors’ Theatre is responsible up to 
date for two of the finest productions of 
the season — ‘‘ Candida” and “The Wild 
Duck” — and has just started a revival in 


special matinees of “The Servant in the 
House,” the-dramatic allegory by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, which made so decided 
a stir some seventeen years ago. Mr. 
Kennedy himself is responsible for the 
direction of this revival which probably 
accounts for its lacking that lustre so con- 
spicuous in the other Actors’ Theatre 
productions, in spite of fine moments, 
particularly those vitalized by the sincere 
and beautiful acting of little Helen Chan- 
dler. This very young newcomer, whose 
interpretation of Hedvig in “The Wild 
Duck” created one of the sensations of 
the dramatic season, has an innate sin- 
cerity, stage sense, and emotional feeling 
which enable her to take hold of a part and 


_ literally lift it up. 


S a play purporting to establish the 
influence of a mysterious and 
Christlike figure in the modern household, 
the “Servant in the House” has an in- 
herent interest of the kind that demands 
nothing less than genius to carry convic- 
tion. Unfortunately, Mr. Kennedy shows 
signs of being a rather thin sentimentalist 
instead of a genius. In spite of the keen 
satire against worldliness and professed 
Christians, who are anything but Chris- 
tian in their lives, the positive or con- 
structive side of the theme is sadly limited 
by Mr. Kennedy’s thin doctrine of the 
“wish.” He puts in the mouth of Manson, 
the mysterious butler, the idea that 
“everything will come true if only you 
wish for it hard enough.” He seems to 
have lost utterly the distinction between 
“wishing” and “prayer,” which implies 
not only the wish, but the altruistic sub- 
mission to a higher will. I believe it is this 
false notion of the omnipotent wish that 
reduces the “Servant in the House” from 
a possibly great play to the level of 
Pollyannaism. . 

At the other end of the scale you will 
find a slumming trip comedy in “The 
Fall Guy,” a new play by James Gleason 
and George Abbott. It is another 
comedy based on the glorious theme of 
mediocrity plus the color of the incipient 
American language. Such slang as Mr. 
Gleason puts in the mouths of his charac- 
ters is an unadulterated delight to those 
who welcome force and aptness in collo- 
quial speech. The plot of “The Fall Guy” 
is not very stimulating, but its charac- 
terization ranks with the best. Nor, can 
you find for the interpretation of these 
characters three more delightfully com- 
petent persons than Ernest Truex, Ralph 
Sipperly, and Beatrice Noyes. They make 
an incomparable trio to furnish you a 
solid evening’s entertainment. 
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Readers and Writers 


HE publishers, Messrs. Little, 
Brown and Company had an ex- 
cellent idea when they designed the 
series of independent but related studies 
of American national problems, of which 
“The New Barbarians,” by Prof. Wilbur 
C. Abbott, and “The Indestructible 
Union,” by Prof. William McDougall, 
were the first two volumes. I need hardly 
remind you that the former is professor 
of history at Harvard and the latter 
professor of psychology, while a third 
volume, to which I look forward, is by 
the professor of economics at the same 
university. 

I wonder whether Harvard alone is to 
be called upon for this defense of what I 
may call Anglo-Saxon America. It remains 
to be seen. Nothing could be more logical 
nor, so far as these two volumes show, 
more effective a statement of the case 
against the “New America.” But, would 
it be asking too much to suggest that 
representatives of the other side also be 
given a hearing? Mr. McDougall cites 
two: A. E. Zimmern and H. M. Kallen, 
one of whom, like himself, was born in 
England and should not, therefore, on 
the principle of reciprocity, be refused 
admission under this particular quota. 


T the outset, I do not believe that 
either of these books will have the 
slightest effect upon the barbarians whom 
it is presumably intended to chasten and 
enlighten. Professor Abbott, in particular, 
plays into their hands at once by confus- 
ing the elements in this country which he 
regards as a menace to real Americanism. 
He seems to think that hyphenation car- 
ries with it a multitude of other heresies, 
and that if a new American citizen hap- 
pens to be an Armenian, a Portuguese, a 
Jew, or a Greek, he can be identified with 
subversive ideas: atheism, Catholicism, 
Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism, Paci- 
fism, and so forth — all of which are, by 
hypothesis, irreconcilable with the ideals 
of the American Revolution. 

In my opinion, Professor McDougall is 
more judicious in that he rests his case, 
not on the argument that a German or 
a Russian, speaking his own tongue and 
holding to most of his old:traditions, is 
necessarily a heretic, but on the argument 
that the old Anglo-Saxon stock will not 
admit that it, too, is hyphenated, which 
this recognition of other races would 
imply, and that unity of national psychol- 
ogy is the one and only solid foundation 
of American nationalism. He also men- 
tions a point which I raised here some 
months ago when discussing Mr. Kallen’s 
“Culture and Democracy in the United 


By Ernest Boyd 


States,” namely, that the cultural value 
of the newer immigration is precisely nil. 


AVING noted what seems to me a 
fatal confusion of ideas in Professor 
Abbott, and what I must call a very neat 
case of petitio principii in Professor Mc- 
Dougall, I admit that we all know what 
they are pleading for and the problem 
with which this country is confronted. 
The United States has evolved from a 
small group of British colonists, and its 
evolution has been truly amazing when 
compared with that of countries like 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
also outgrowths of small groups of British 
colonists into self-governing dominions, 
which are as unlike what was originally 
conceived as this country is unlike the 
America of Washington. What is pecul- 
iarly true of the United States, however, 
is that there is not only the contrast be- 
tween its present condition and its simple 
origins, but also a difference between its 
composition today and that of fifty years 
ago, which is equally astounding. This 
vast and rapid change, accompanied by a 
change in the character of the immigra- 
tion, naturally presents a baffling spec- 
tacle to those who think of America in 
terms of its avowed aims and — until 
comparatively recently — its actual de- 
velopment. 

Things are not what they used to 
be at the time of the Civil War. What 
could be simpler than to connect the un- 
pleasant changes — saying nothing about 
the pleasant — with specific and tangible 
sources of irritation? If one does not like 
Jews, it is not difficult to see an obvious 
connection between their multiplication 
here and the simultaneous spread of other 
disagreeable phenomena. If one has a déte 


- noire, or even an imperfect sympathy, a 


clue is furnished to explain all the ills of 
contemporary America. 


5p Senne that the population of this 
country had remained as homoge- 
neous as it was in the beginning, but 
had multiplied as it has done through 
unrestricted immigration, instead of 
stagnating, as in the other places where 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy has been more ex- 
clusive. Would the United States in 1925 
be troubled any the less by the problems 
which engage. Professors Abbott, Mc- 
Dougall, and countless others? It is my 
opinion that the United States would be 
so troubled, and even if the specific racial 
antagonisms were absent, there would be 
something to counterbalance that, with 
the fundamental difficulties exactly as 
they are today. My reasons embrace a 


position which I believe may be stoutly 
supported by fact. 

The constants in this case are a political 
creed belonging to a century when the 
industrial revolution was unknown, a 
tremendous growth of population, an 
extraordinary amassing of wealth, both 
public and private, and complete immu- 
nity from foreign attack or interference. 
Upon the basis of these four premises I am 
inclined to think that America — how- 
ever Nordic, Protestant, and white — 
would find herself very much in the 
dilemma which prompts such literature 
as “The Indestructible Union” and “The 
New’ Barbarians,” not to mention 
“The Passing of the Great Race” and 
“The Rising Tide of Color.” 

As a more or less intelligent alien with 
no prepossessions one way or the other, I 
am inclined to regard each of these 
speculations as deriving from the very 
elementary fact that the United States, 
like most other countries today, are not 
what they used to be, only to an aggra- 
vated degree. That degree is aggravated 
by the factors which I have outlined. 
Politically, economically, and socially, 
the discrepancies between what has hap- 
pened and what was apparently intended 
are more startling than elsewhere. Who 
knows what the ideals of the first settlers 
in Britain were? But we do know what 
kind of a society the founders of this 
republic had in mind, and we also know 
that we have'no such society. 


HAT dichotomy in American life 

explains many things. Even those 
who most loudly deplore the invasion of 
the barbarians admit that the failure of 
first-rate men to go into public life is a 
serious loss, but the unreality, in a coun- 
try like this, of Eighteenth Century 
political ideas is enough to deter them, 
apart from the fact that, if business is 
elevated by national consent to the high- 
est standing, it is hardly surprising that 
young men should grow up with the 
highest aim as their goal. Similarly, the in- 
adequacy of a very unsophisticated, mid- 
dle class, evangelical morality to a social 
order where men and women have wealth 
and power comparable to that of Oriental 
potentates, must produce the strange re- 
sults over which moralists ponder with- 
out reaching satisfactory conclusions. 
While men can do more in Wall Street 
with a cablegram than Napoleon with an 
army corps, and women in Hollywood 
achieve wealth, fame, and influence which 
poor Cleopatra never dreamed of — it is 
useless to look at immigration statistics 
for the key to the enigma of America. 
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Full-Dress Biography 


KING EDWARD VII, A BIOGRAPHY. 
Vol. 1 (From Birth to Accession). 
By Sir Sidney Lee. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $8.00. 


HIS is a surprising book — not 
from any originality or novelty in 
its manner and matter, but because 
it reverts with a surprising completeness 
to the style of a vanished yesterday. 
Some time since, Mr. Lytton Strachey 
and his followers decided that the way for 
a modern author to discuss dead worthies 
was to put on his easiest “ plus fours” and 
sport suitings and then, lolling comfort- 
ably with a glass of cherry bounce inthe 
left hand, comment delicately on how 
absurd it was to live and work forty or 
fifty or sixty years ago. We are so 
accustomed to intimate, familiar ap- 
praisals of large waxwork figures that a 
good deal of the bloom has been rubbed 
off our reverences. No man is a hero to his 
valet or his Guedalla; not even a queen 
is a heroine to her Strachey. 

But now comes Sir Sidney Lee clothed 
—to use the elegant and descriptive 
phrase of our Western civilization — in 
full “‘soup and fish,” a collapsible opera 
hat held delicately against his bosom, 
his feet twinkling in patent leather, — or 
rather, varnished shoes,—a high and 
hard-boiled collar encircling what one 
fears unjustifiably may turn out to be a 
soft-boiled neck. At first one’s awe is 
qualified by the mild, superior amusement 
with which an experienced saxophone 
player might observe a gentleman of the 
old school harping on his harp. But as 
one becomes reaccustomed to the stately 
periods and sonorous solemnities of Sir 
Sidney Lee, one begins to develop a taste 
for the forgotten grand manner, for the 
leisurely elaboration, for the decorous 
and swanlike skating over thin ice. One 
reaches out uneasily and begins to brush 
the mildew from one’s high hat; one 
wonders whether the good old claw-ham- 
mer coat can be donned without bursting 
open at the seams. It is a sentimental 
mood out of which one can snap into our 
brighter metallic world only by a deliber- 
ate effort. For a moment the biographer 
had made us feel that ‘‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube” were preferable to “Red 
Hot Mamma,” an unmanly weakness of 
judgment which in moments of normalcy 
would seem well-nigh incredible. 


IR SIDNEY LEE’S attitude toward 
Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, is 
sympathetic. Naturally, he is critical of 
that strange egotism in Queen Victoria 
which made her oppose so stubbornly 
any proposal to identify the Prince of 


A Review by D. R. 


Wales with actual administration. His 
opinion is that she was jealous, not so 
much, perhaps, for her own prerogatives 
and authority as for those of the late 
Prince Consort, to the performance of 
whose ideas and theories she was con- 
vinced that she had devoted her life. 





Epwarp, Prince or WALES 


“4 man of the world, a finished 
and complete gentleman in every 
social sense” 


Conscious of his small personal popularity 
when alive and obsessed by her protective 
devotion to his memory, she was willing 
to sacrifice her own children to his shade. 


N his sympathy for the Prince, the 
biographer consistently upholds the 
aristocratic system and the essentially 
conservative standpoint. In his choice of 
friends and playmates Edward VII was 
sufficiently catholic, rather alarmingly so 
in the opinion of the old, conservative 
set, but he was fundamentally opposed to 
democracy in government. So is Sir 
Sidney Lee. Critics of the Prince are 
generally described as “‘a small group of 
Radical politicians,” the attempts at 
economy put down as “the cheeseparing 
policy of a clique of Liberals and Rad- 
icals.” He does full justice to the Prince’s 
genial foreign policy and his interest 
in good works at home. 

He paints a good picture of the Prince 
as a man of the world, a finished and com- 
plete gentleman in every social sense, and 
a person of generous human tastes and 
qualities. His comments on the pastimes 
of his royal subject are all models of 


discretion — in fact, rather tame com- 
pared with the scandalous details in which 
contemporary biographers seem to take 
special delight. 


The freedom which he sought always 
required for its full enjoyment congenial 
social intercourse, albeit in unceremonious 
conditions. Neither abroad nor at home 
did he find solace in solitude. . . . Racing 
became, after middle life, the most absorb- 
ing of the Prince’s sporting interests. The 
“‘glorious uncertainty of the turf,” touse his 
own phrase, fascinated his mature years. 

The gambler’s thrills were neither un- 
known nor unwelcome to him... . For 
the last thirteen years of his career he 
sought satisfaction for his sporting in- 
stincts elsewhere than in the proprietor- 
ship of a racing yacht. . . . Cards formed, 
from the Prince’s early days, a recreative 
solace. He was always ready from boy- 
hood to take a hand of an evening at 
whist. But a love of adventure led him 
from time to time to experiment in card 
games in which chance predominated over 
skill. 


HE Prince is shown as the Compleat 

Gentleman, and his nephew, the 
Kaiser, is consistently the Compleat 
Bounder. As a foil to his suave relative 
he serves admirably. 


The insolence of the Kaiser’s young 
manhood grew in his middle years into a 
rarely paralleled egotism which made short 
work of family affection. In all relations of 
life, whether public or private, he sought 
recognition of his personal primacy. With 
grotesque blasphemy he cited God as ap- 
proving his pretension, Any of his kins- 
folk or subjects who questioned it received 
from him short shrift. . . . In the Kaiser’s 
philosophy of life, force tempered by 
cunning was the decisive controller of 
human affairs, . . . Omniscience grew to 


be his foible. 


On the whole, one may question the 
universal application of the whites and 
blacks on Sir Sidney Lee’s palette, but one 
is grateful for a clear statement of opinion. 
This book contains a good deal of new 
material and “inside” information re- 
garding the personalities of the huge, 
diverse family of European rulers, related 
to the throné of England. Nor does one 
feel that Sir Sidney Lee’s portrait of 
Prince Edward is out of drawing, or 
unduly flattering, merely that it is a full- 
length portrait in all the robes, decora- 
tions, and insignia, stars and garters, 
crown and sceptre. It is not intimate, but 
it impresses one as reasonably accurate. 
And it is a pleasant thing to revert for a 
moment to those days when a biographer 
was not necessarily a valet. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Margery, the Medium. By J. Malcolm 
Bird. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$4.00. 

SYMPATHETIC and readable ac- 
count of the long series of experi- 
ments and tests of the mediumship of 

“Margery,” Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon of 

Boston. Mr. Bird, a research officer of the 

American Society for Psychical Research 

and formerly managing editor of the 

Scientific American, attended many sé- 

ances personally, and describes most of 

those in which he was not present. Al- 
though the investigating committee of 
the Scientific American gave Mrs. Cran- 
don’s efforts a Scotch verdict of “Not 

Proven,” Mr, Bird is convinced both that 

she was innocent of fraud and that her 

various manifestations of objective power 
can only be explained as psychic force. 

He particularly criticizes Houdini’s meth- 

ods, evidently considering him as more 

tricky than the medium. An interesting 
book on a mysterious subject. 


** * * * 


My Portion. An Autobiography. By Re- 
bekah Kohut. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $3.50. 


HE life story of a woman who over- 

came the triple difficulties of being a 
Jewess, an immigrant, and a woman, and 
made her life a noble, beautiful, and use- 
ful one. One reads her story with a grow- 
ing respect and admiration. One wishes 
that all anti-Semites would study this 
record of generous achievement. For Mrs. 
Kohut gave — all through her life — her 


. energy and service to others. 


** * * * 


This Sorry Scheme. Bruce Marshall. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


F you want to feel that being “good” is 

another name for being narrow and 
dull; that the world is full of plain, un- 
loved women, whose husbands are lured 
away by women who are beautiful and 
pagan; that life always ends badly and 
the world is going to the dogs — read this 
book and you will feel that way in no 
time, if you can bring yourself to take it 


seriously. 
**e & & 


Harvest in Poland. By Geoffrey Dennis. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


STRANGE book, the story of a 
young Englishman who develops 
psychic power, and who is “called” to 
pre-war Poland by mysterious forces and 
combinations. There he finds a modern 
Faust who has sold himself to Satan and 


who conceives that he can escape his 
bondage by substituting for himself the 
pure, innocent Englishman. The forces of 
good and evil battle for his soul, but good 
is the stronger and wins. A strong, power- 
ful, vivid book, hanging always perilously 
on the edge of insanity; a mixture of psy- 
chical research, devil worship, medizval 
legend, and metallic, modern observation. 
It is written with unquestionable, if some- 
what détragué, power. One shrinks from 
contemplating the potential development 
of this young author. 


**e* ke * 


Old Hurricane. Julia A. Flisch. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 


HIS book proves that a novel with- 

out a complex can be interesting. It 
is an unpretentious tale of the soil, of the 
early Nineteenth Century in Georgia, 
when new land was apportioned by a 
curious system of lottery. “Old Hurri- 
cane” farm, a rich but somewhat unlucky 
piece of land, falls to the lot of Sally, the 
spirited heroine, who fights for its success 
against the odds of a shiftless husband, a 
covetous neighbor, and the elements. A 
good sort of story for city folk to read. 


**e eK 


Old Wine. By Phyllis Bottome. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL dealing with post-war Aus- 

tria and the problems of the Aus- 
trian noblesse. One of the most intelligent 
noblemen, Otto Wolkenheim, decides 
that as the old nation and the old loyal- 
ties have perished, he will cast in his lot 
with Jews and Radicals. In so doing he 
sacrifices his honor and in the end every- 
thing else. TheStory is written from a 
sympathetic knowledge of conditions in 
the time and place described. It is also 


well written. 
*x**x* kk * 


The Mysteries of Ann. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 


ISS BROWN has written one of 

the most amusing stories in the 

New England tradition that we have read 
in a long time. An old maid with the 
romantic temperament plans an imagi- 
nary crime which shall improve on the 
methods of the detective stories which are 
her favorite reading. Suddenly she finds 
herself involved as a suspicious person in a 
real crime and all her theories are tested 
by experience. Her humor and the humors 
of her friends and neighbors are delight- 
fully portrayed and the story moves along 


to the accompaniment of laughter re- 
lieving the suspense. 
** eK K * 


The Little Church Around the Corner. By 
George MacAdam. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


HE pleasantly written story of the 

Little Church Around the Corner, 
three quarters of a century old, and the 
Houghtons, who believed in practicing 
Christianity, and “The Marrying Par- 
son.” An interesting and well-written book 
that many people will enjoy. 

** * * * 

My Diary, 1915-1917. By Benito Musso- 

lini. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

$2.00. 


N his war diary, Corporal-Major 
Mussolini of the Bersaglieri is a more 
appealing figure than Dictator-Duke 
Mussolini in Rome. He served bravely 
during the long, hard campaign of his 
regiment and was finally wounded severely 
in February, 1917. His diary is no better 
and no worse that many other war diaries, 
but it is interesting both from its author- 
ship and because some of the scenes of the 
Italian front he describes are admirable 
pictures of war. 
**e# * * * 
My Name Is Legion. By Charles Morgan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS purports to be the story of a 

natural saint and ascetic — “more 
spirit than flesh” — posed against the 
background of a world of lust and brutal- 
ity and all things gross. The book is 
mostly background. 


** ee * 


The Great Gatsby. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


T was said, but only by his intimate 
friends, that Scott Fitzgerald could 
write if he would. His latest book may 
mark a beginning of the fulfillment of 
their prophecies. “The Great Gatsby” is 
not a good book, but it is superior to his 
others with the exception of the first. 
That, of course, contained all he knew. 
But apparently, he has been learning in 
recent years. This book attempts a trag- 
edy which you have expected all along — 
and which somehow has the flavor of 
skimmed milk. The conversation through- 
out is a rather quaint collection of epi- 
grams. But at least, he is over the 
awkward age, and later books may prove 
that he can still be effective — outside 
the field of sophisticated juveniles. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE Balkan States are once more the 
center of the public eye. In Bul- 
garia, disaster, assassination, and 
death have lurked for the past six months, 
culminating on April 14 in 
an attempt upon the life of 
King Boris and the assassi- 
nation of General ConsTanTINE GEorG- 
HIEFF. Two days later, when the entire 
Cabinet and many other Bulgarian nota- 
bles were assembled in the ancient cathe- 
dral of Sveti Kral (the Saint King), an 
infernal machine was exploded in the roof, 
killing 150 persons and injuring many 
more. That Cabinet ministers escaped 
injury was said to be due to the fact that 
they were gathered around the catafalque 
in the center of the edifice and escaped the 
force of the explosion. At present, a strict 
censorship prevails on all news reports, 
and martial law has been declared through- 
out Bulgaria. More assassinations have 
followed the bomb outrage, and the Gov- 
ernment is said to be on the point of 
organizing a “white terror” in order to 
stamp out the potential revolt. 

Moscow is receiving the greater share of 
credit for the outrages which private dis- 
patches reveal as being the first moves 
toward a revolution which was to have 
been inaugurated on April 
15. At least, the direct 
moves in the uprising seem to have been 
made by the Pan-Balkan Communist 
Union, an offshoot of the Third Interna- 
tional. But the underlying cause is more 
probably to be found in the agrarian 
party, removed from the Government 
nearly two years ago when the present 
Tzankoff Government was placed in 
power, largely through the agency of Gen- 
eral GuEeorcuierFF. The agrarians wish to 
reéstablish themselves in power and to 
overthrow the present Jourgeois govern- 
ment. The provinces are to be watched 
more closely than Sofia for significant 
developments of the present struggle. The 
Bulgarian capital can hold its own against 
the Communists and agrarians, but it re- 
mains to be seen if the dourgeoisie in the 
outlying districts, which are so largely 
peasant, will be kept in line with the 
present Government. 

Portugal has also been the scene of a 
revolution, briefer and less important than 
that which has stirred Bulgaria. In Lisbon 
on April 18, certain units of artillery, 

engineers, and cavalry con- 

m — kui under “pond Col. 

evolt : 
Raut Esteves. An ultima- 
tum was sent to the Government de- 
manding the resignation of the present 
Government. Firing broke out at four 
o’clock and lasted throughout the night. 


Explanation 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


The rebels hoisted the white flag early the 
next morning and, following the arrest of 
Maj. Fitomeno Camara and Deputy 
Cunua LEAL, said to have been at the head 
of the movement, all was reported quiet. 
This is the second revolutionary gesture 
of the sort which the military has made 
in the past four months. The other was as 
quickly silenced. 

On April 20, the opening battle of a 
revolution which changed the course of the 
world’s history was reénacted at Concord, 
Massachusetts, in honor of the 1soth 
anniversary of the first 
bloodshed of the American 
Revolution. Vice President 
Cuartes G. Dawes and Gen. Joun J. 
PERSHING were guests of honor at the 
ceremonies which marked the celebration. 


Most Im- 
portant... 





(Keystone) 
Paut PAInLEvE 


Premier of France 


Once more Paut Revere and WILLIAM 
Dawes, Jr., the latter an ancestor of the 
Vice President, rode over the famous 
route to Lexington and Concord, awaken- 
ing the minutemen of Middlesex County 
to defend their homes against the advance 
of the British. At Concord Bridge, the 
farmers met the Redcoats, and in a seven- 
minute battle routed the invaders and 
crossed the bridge to pursue them on their 
harried way. Sunday, April 19, the actual 
anniversary of the great event, was 
marked by a parade in Boston, and a 
meeting in historic Faneuil Hall, fondly 
termed the “cradle of liberty,” where 
General Persuinc exhorted his listeners 


to maintain the traditions of American 
liberty by force if necessary. 

Vice President Dawes took occasion at 
a luncheon tendered him by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to deliver a second 
attack upon the Senate rules. Senator 
Wi.uam M. But er was present and Mr. 
Dawes called upon his audience to ex- 
press by rising its agreement with him in 
believing that Senate rules should be 
altered to forbid unlimited debate. The 
audience leaped to its feet. 

The past week seems to have marked 
the opening of the revolutionary season 
throughout the world. A detachment of 
165 officers and men from the United 

nei States cruiser Denver was 
Have Landed” landed at Ceiba, Honduras, 

on April 20, to protect for- 
eign lives and property in the rebellion 
headed by Gen. Grecorio FERRERA. So 
far, reports of fighting have been unau- 
thenticated, beyond local disorders. The 
present Government has been in office less 
than three months at the capital of Hon- 
duras, Tegucigalpa, and authorities gen- 
erally feel that it would be unable to 
withstand a well-organized revolution. 
General FerrERA is said to be in Guate- 
mala, waiting for his forces to have made 
sufficient progress before he crosses the 
border to take personal command. 

Mexico, with stout self-consciousness, 
has sent a sharp refusal to the League of 
Nations’ invitation to attend the Arms 
Control Conference to open in Geneva 
May 4. Soviet Russia has 
also decided not to attend, 
expressing, as a reason, “disapproval of 
the League of Nationsin its present form.” 
The Soviet Government feels that the 
League is dominated by the great West- 
ern powers, representing Jourgeois and 
capitalistic interests, while Mexico may 
feel resentment because she was not in- 
vited to become one of the original mem- 
bers of the international body. 

The American delegation to the Con- 
ference, which is purely unofficial, is in 
accord with the views of British authori- 
ties that the indiscriminate trade in 

military arms, notably 

— shipments to Africa, Asia, 

Persia, and other regions 
where there is discontent, is amenace to the 
peace of the world. The Conference seeks 
to eliminate such potential factors of dis- 
order by a convention agreed to among 
the nations, whereby in times of peace, 
war-time materials should not be sent to 
any except recognized governments under 
a control to be exercised by exporting 
states. In other words, a license from our 
State Department would be required for 
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each shipment of arms to a foreign power 
if we were to become a party to the agree- 
ment. The American delegation feels that 
care should be exercised that by the 
treaty, each nation shall not be forced to 
provide for herself a large reserve supply 
of war material through shipping restric- 
tions. A question has also been raised as 
to whether the United States could enforce 
a regulation controlling the shipment of 
arms. The situation is different here from 
that which obtains in most foreign coun- 
tries. Arms manufacture here is entirely a 
private concern, whereas abroad it is 
generally a Government monopoly or con- 
trolled in some way by the state. Repre- 
sentative THEODORE E. Burton of Ohio 
heads the American delegation to the 
conference. 

A dispatch in the New York Times 
contains the rumor that Secretary KEL- 
LocG has sent a communication to all 
diplomatic representatives of the Ameri- 

can Government abroad, 
eel informing them that there 
has been no change in our relations toward 
Soviet Russia. No comment has been 
made upon the report, but if true, it is an 
interesting indication that so far, at least, 
Senator Boran’s desire to accord the 
Russian Government recognition has not 
met with favor in the Administration. 

Leon Trotsk1 is believed to be on the 
point of returning to a high place in Rus- 
sian political circles. The news of his 
expulsion from the post of War Minister 

.,. Was one of the most surpris- 
= ing recent devdnenntis in 
Russia. Zinovierr and Ka- 
MENEFF, mainly responsible for the strin- 
gent measures taken against him, are now 
said to have modified their policy against 
him and he is to be returned, perhaps as 
vice chairman of the Council of Labor and 
Defense. He is still in the Caucasus, recov- 
ering from his recent illness. 

The return of another political exile to 
power is an even more interesting develop- 
ment of the past week. JosEpH CaILLAux, 
recently amnestied, has been called to 
assume the post of Finance 

gunn Minister under the new 

abinet A A 

Premier, Paut Painevé, in 

the government of France. Gradually, a 
feeling has been built up in France that 
CarLtavx is the man to put France on her 
feet financially. Paintevé has given him 
his chance, and it remains to be seen what 
he will make of it. AristipE Brianp 
assumes the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
with ANATOLE DE Mowzie, Finance Min- 
ister for a few days under Premier 
Herriot, that of public instruction. Ca11- 
LAUX is known to be apposed to a capital 
levy and believes that only through hard 
work and heavy taxation can France pull 
herself from her present financial condi- 
tion. Paintevé, CarLtaux, and Brianp 
are all former Premiers, Brianp having 
held that office seven times. In the present 
Cabinet, Pain.ev£ assumes, besides the 
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premiership, the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. 

Both the Chamber and Senate have 
passed the bill authorizing the raising of 
the legal limit of circulation of the Bank 
of France from 41,000,000,000 to 45,000- 
000,000 francs, and advances to the state 
to 26,000,000,000 francs. 

With the French Cabinet definitely in 
power, the political interest of the world 
shifts to Germany and the presidential 
elections. THE INDEPENDENT goes to press 
before the results can be 
tabulated for its readers, 
and is able only to chronicle 
the last-minute forecast of the situation. 
Field Marshal Pau, von HinpDENBUuRG, 
candidate of the Monarchists, and Dr. 
WitHerm Marx, ex-Chancellor, and 
champion of the Republican coalition, 
form the only interest of the campaign, 
outside the possible support which Ernst 
THAELMANN, representative of the Com- 
munists, may receive. The recent out- 
burst in Bulgaria has caused some little 
worry in German quarters, and the Na- 
tionalists are turning it to good account in 
warning the people that THAELMANN 
represents the same forces which have 
been responsible for the recent outrages in 
Sofia. The Republicans have brought a 
financial issue into the consideration. 
America will loan no money to Germany, 
they contend, if Hinpensure is elected. 
“Marx and loans or HINDENBURG and no 
loans” is their cry. 

Baron Aco von MALTzan, new German 
Ambassador to the United States, was 
highly complimentary to President Coo1- 
IDGE and the Government at the Bankers’ 

, Club in New York a few 
Coulidee days ago. “Their foresight” 
he said, “had enabled the 

transfer of the most difficult European 


German 
Election 





problem — the question of reparations — 
from the realm of politics into the tried 
hands of economic experts. . . . No mat- 
ter who is chosen president,” he went on, 
“the lines of policy of our political and 
economic relations to foreign countries are 
too firmly laid down by the actualities of 
the present situation, as well as by the 
will of the large majority of the German 
people, to enable them to undergo any 
changes of significance.” 

The President’s wife, with the touch of 
a button in the White House, opened the 
Women’s World Fair in Chicago on April 
18. The exhibition covers two acres of 
floor space, devoted to art 
and industrial exhibits which 
demonstrate the achievements of women 
in the past twenty-five years. President 
Coo.ipce addressed the Fair over the 
radio, pointing out the benefits to be 
gained from it. “Our country wants its 
arts and sciences, its commerce and agri- 
culture, its production and transportation, 
its education and invention, not merely 
that they may be used in the market 
place, the factory, and the field, but that 
they may all be translated into the home.” 
Mr. Coo.ipce did not miss the opportu- 
nity to make mention of economy. He 
complimented the women upon their 
business sagacity in establishing a budget 
and adhering strictly to it. “The impor- 
tance of sound business methods,” he said, 
“was never so great as it is today. It is 
particularly true that Government busi- 
ness should be placed on a basis of rigid 
economy.” 

The Navy dirigible Los Angeles made 
her second trip to Bermuda on April 21. 
Ten sacks of mail were carried besides the 
crew of twenty-eight. Twenty other per- 
sons were on board. 

The British dirigible, R-33, broke away 
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from her moorings at Pulham, England, 


on April 16, and after an all-night battle 
with a gale, returned safely to the aéro- 
drome. For thirty hours she 
struggled with the wind off 
the Dutch coast, her gas 
bag badly dented, before she was finally 
able to make her way home. Lieut. RaLpu 
S. Bootu, her commander, had never be- 
fore been in command of an airship. To 
his coolness and efficiency in getting the 
engines running and holding his craft in 
her crippled condition into the wind is due 
most of the credit for the safety of ship 
and crew. 

On the morning of April 15 came the 
news of the death, at his London home, of 
Joun S1nGER SarGENT, world famous por- 
trait painter, and American member of the 
British Royal Academy. The 
artist’s death came as a 
distinct shock to the world. 
He had appeared in good health on the 
day preceding his death and had made 
plans to visit this country again in the 
near future. Born at Florence, Italy, in 
1856, Mr. SarcenT was the son of Dr. 
Firzwittiam S. Sarcent of Boston, a 
physician and author. He spent most of 
his life abroad, where he received his 
education, but he nevertheless retained 
his American citizenship and always felt 
the keenest interest in things American. 
Through his death, this country loses one 
of its most famous artist sons. 

The trial of Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER of Montana, charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government out of 
large land holdings, opened in Great Falls, 

Montana, on April 16. 

“oe on Tuomas J. ig Senior 

Senator from Montana, is 
acting as Senator WHEELER’s chief coun- 
sel. The Government’s prosecutor intro- 
duced Georce B. Hayes, New York 
attorney, as its star witness to testify that 
WHEELER had attempted to secure his 
services in appearing before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to secure leases upon 
Montana oil lands. Hayes was to receive 
half of the proceeds of his labor, he 
alleged. Some interesting disclosures are 
expected to be made by the defense within 
a few days. Senator Watsu has asked for a 
continuance of his case until important 
witnesses can arrive from the East to 
controvert the testimony of the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses. The present trial is 
alleged by Senator WHEELER to be an 
attempt by Administration officials to 
“get” him because of his vigorous ex- 
posure of irregularities in the Department 
of Justice. A second indictment has been 
returned against him in the District of 
Columbia, whereby he is charged with 
appearing before the Department of the 
Interior as counsel while a United States 
Senator. 

The greatest sea force ever assembled is 
somewhere off Hawaii waiting a propitious 
moment to attack the “Black fleet” and 


A Master 


the Army forces which support it. There 
micah are 127 vessels in the fleet: 
Taking ten battleships, nine light 
cruisers, fifty-eight destroy- 
ers, eighteen submarines, one carrier, four 
submarine tenders, three destroyer tend- 
ers, one old mine layer, two light mine 
layers, one aircraft tender, ten. mine 
sweepers, six huge oilers, one repair ship, 
one hospital ship, one naval transport, and 
one auxiliary. The problem confronting 
the “Blue fleet” is to land the force of 40,- 
000 marines it carries at Oahu, Hawaiian 
Islands. To Major General Lewis, com- 
manding the Black garrison at Oahu, 
belongs the task of guessing upon which 
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side of the island the Blue force, in com- 
mand of Admiral Rosinson and Major 
General NEvILLE; will attempt to force a 
landing. 

Religious circles were stirred on April 18 
by the action of Bishop Mannino, head of 
the New York diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, in forbidding the Rt. Rev. Wit- 

L1AM Montcomery Brown, 

i o. retired Bishop of Arkansas, 
ats preach the following day 

in the Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York City. Bishop 
Brown has been tried by a court of his 
Church on the charge of heresy and ad- 
judged guilty. Church law forbids his 
taking part in any service in an Episcopal 
Church without the consent of the presid- 
ing bishop. Witt1am Norman GuTuRIE, 
rector of St. Mark’s, defied the bishop’s 
order and announced that Bishop Brown 
would preach despite the objection, but 
late in the Sunday service, for which the 
address was scheduled, he stated that he 
had reconsidered his position and, out of 
“courtesy”’ to a superior, had requested 
Bishop Brown to refrain from delivering 
the expected sermon (INDEPENDENT, 






April 25). The sermon was eventually de- 
livered the following Wednesday in the 
Community Church, New York. 

A year from June will see the adjust- 
ment of Hungary’s financial difficulties 
and a fully balanced budget, according to 

JeremiaH SmitH, JR., Bos- 

Hungary — ton attorney who is Commis- 
sioner-General for the League of Nations 
in Hungary. Mr. Smiru states that during 
the past year trade has nearly doubled, 
and that only one third of the loan of 
$50,000,000 has been used by the Govern- 
ment. “ Business conditions, as typified by 
the trade increase, are improving,” he 
states. “Prices are coming down. The em- 
ployment situation is bright.” 

On the other hand, a note dispatched 
by Chancellor Ramek of Austria to the 
League of Nations describes the situation 
in that country as extremely serious, and 

states that unless a com- 

Porc mittee of experts is ap- 
pointed quickly to unravel 

the economic and industrial tangle, the 
country will find itself in a severe crisis. 
The number of unemployed is placed at 
200,000. There is much talk of a central 
European economic conference, under the 
auspices of the League for the early sum- 
mer. Discussion is revived of annexing 
Austria to Germany, a course which has 
already been advanced by Dr. Marx in 
his presidential addresses. Austria seeks to 
break down the tariff walls of the Succes- 
sion States, a move which is causing no 
little objection from her neighbors who 
feel that her overtures are preliminary to 
a general revision of the mid-European 
structure as established by peace treaties. 

Discussion of the annexation of Austria 
to Germany revives interest in the sub- 
._ ject of German disarma- 

Annexation ‘rent. It is known that the 
recommendations of the Versailles com- 
mittee, headed by Marshal Focu, have 
been in the hands of the secretariat of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference for several days 
and only the French financial and politi- 
cal crisis has kept their consideration from 
the foreground of discussion. 

With the question of a new Cabinet 
definitely out of the way, and the vote of 
confidence established, recommendations 

.__. of the committee will doubt- 
Schutzpolizei }-<5 be discussed in the near 
future. The greatest question of German dis- 
armament revolves about the Schutzpolizei, 
the Reich’s security police force, which, it 
has been pointed out, is nothing more than 
a potential army composed, for the most 
part, of ex-soldiers and officered by former 
commanders of the imperial army. An- 
other difficult problem involves demilita- 
rization of factories. These industrial 
organizations, dedicated to the works of 
peace, are so slightly removed from the 
production of war-time materials that it is 
difficult to conceive of an exact plan 
whereby their removal from military aims 
may be accomplished. 
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Broadening Savings-Bank Investments 


LTHOUGH the controversy in Mas- 
A sachusetts, which arose over a bill 
before the State Legislature that 
would permit savings banks to invest 
their funds in the equipment trust obliga- 
tions of the railroads, was largely a local 
affair, in several other States savings 
banks are barred from investing in such 
securities, and the problem is sufficiently 
broad to be considered of general financial 
interest. Most of the discrimination 
against equipment trust certificates for 
investment by savings banks arises from 
a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
security. Both the arguments of Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts, in his veto of the 
bill drawn up by the savings-bank inter- 
ests, and the subsequent discussions in the 
Legislature indicated how little this class 
of investment security is understood. The 
facts are that on their record, a record 
extending back over forty-five years, at 
least, equipment trust obligations have 
proved to be the highest type of railroad 
security ever issued, with respect to safety 
of principal and minimum risk of loss. 
Not a loss has been reported in this period 
— notwithstanding that scores of rail- 
roads have gone into receivership — in all 
the years that equipment trusts have been 
issued. In one or two instances, holders 
were not paid in cash, but the bonds which 
they were given in exchange eventually 
resulted in an appreciation considerably 
in excess of the amountoriginally invested. 


THAT is an equipment trust? To 

take a specific illustration, affording 
a working knowledge concerning this secu- 
rity, let us consider an actual offering. 
Last fall, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
needed $21,000,000 worth of new equip- 
ment, including 10,000 box freight cars of 
all-steel construction and of fifty tons’ 
capacity each. To raise the cash required, 
the Pennsylvania deposited $5,250,000 
with the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia — as trustee — and the trus- 
tee issued $15,750,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. In other words, the railroad 
borrowed seventy-five per cent of the 
amount necessary to secure immediate 
use of much needed rolling stock. Title to 
the equipment was vested in the trust and 
will be vested until 1939 when the last 
notes, which mature in equal annual in- 
stallments, are paid. The cars are insured 
against fire and damage, and in the normal 
course of events, their period of useful- 
ness will be much longer than fifteen 
years. They will depreciate in value during 
this period, but it is also true that the 
. amount of money loaned on these 10,000 
cars will diminish much more rapidly 





By Donald Rea Hanson 


meanwhile. The advantage to the Penn- 
sylvania was simply this: Due to the high 
regard in which such securities are held by 
investors, the financing was done on a 4.7 
per cent interest basis. Had general mort- 
gage bonds or debentures been issued, the 
money would probably have cost the 
company five or even six per cent. 





The investment public, 
throughout the country, has 
been watching with interest 
the recent controversy in the 
Massachusetts Legislature re- 
garding the legalizing of the 
investment cf savings banks’ 
funds in the equipment 
trust obligations of the 
railroads. This is largely a 
local affair, but savings banks 
in several other States are 
barred from investing in like 
securities and the Massachu- 
setts decision will create a 

valuable precedent. 











This form of financing has been par- 
ticularly useful in times of financial de- 
pression, in periods when it is difficult for 
the railroads to borrow money, or at a 
time when an individual carrier is in 
straitened circumstances and is unable to 
borrow in any other way in order to main- 
tain its service. It happened in this in- 
stance that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
specifically indorsed the certificates — 
both as to principal and interest. In most 
cases, this is not done. It is immaterial in 
the final analysis. If the company de- 
faults, the equipment is seized by the 
trustee. It is mobile, can be transferred 
easily, has a ready market, and upon its 
sale the holders of the certificates are paid 
the face value. Because of this mobility 
and the standard gauge of track that is in 
use everywhere in the United States, 
equipment trusts are better secured than a 
first mortgage bond. In the event of a 
default of a bond, secured by a first mort- 
gage on a given section of track, the hold- 
ers have the option of running this line by 
themselves. They cannot pick it up and 
sell it elsewhere, as they could equipment. 
It is worth noting, therefore, that when 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul went 
into the hands of a receiver, some of its 
mortgage bonds depreciated fifty per cent 
in value, but its equipment trust obliga- 
tions remained close to par. 





OST of the objection that various 
State Legislatures have voiced 
against permitting savings banks to invest 
in equipment trusts has been on the 
ground that the notes do not appear as a 
liability on the books of the railroad 
benefiting by the financing. The objection 
is superficial. The notes are secured by 
the equipment itself and the title is vested 
in the trustee and not the carrier. 
Financing by equipment trusts has 
been particularly popular within the 
past five years. During the period of Fed- 
eral control of the carriers, railroad se- 
curities were not popular. The railroads 
were obliged to borrow in some manner 
in order to meet the constantly expanding 
requirements for rolling stock. They 
turned to equipment trusts largely be- 
cause other avenues of financing were 
closed to them, except at a prohibitive 
price. At the end of 1922, there were 
$719,650,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates outstanding, comprisirig about three 
and one half per cent of the total cap- 
italization of the railroads at that time. 
In 1923, there were issued $318,343,000 
more, and last year another $260,682,000 
was added. It is also pertinent, perhaps, 
to observe that in the past two years the 
railroads were able to carry more tonnage 
on their lines than ever before and wholly 
without disturbance to the business or 
financial situation in the shape of car 
shortages and delayed deliveries. 


NVESTMENT bankers and the rail- 

roads admittedly have much to gain 
by the “legalizing” of equipment trusts 
for savings-bank investment. Savings 
banks and life insurance companies are 
two of the greatest reservoirs of invest- 
ment capital in the country. They coilect 
the savings of a multitude and divert 
them into productive channels of industry 
and commerce. The savings banks of even 
a small State like Massachusetts direct 
the investment of between one and one: 
half and two billions of dollars, and for the 
country they reach figures many times 
that amount. Accordingly, these banks 
provide an attractive market for invest- 
ment Securities. But their investments are 
strictly limited by law, some statutes — 
be it said — woefully archaic, and it is 
desirable that they should be strictly 
regulated. Nevertheless, when such reg- 
ulation bars the savings banks from the 
soundest type of railroad security ever 
devised, the law should be changed. The 
net effect of such restrictions is to increase 
the cost of raising new capital for the 
railroads, a cost which is passed on to the 
public in the shape of higher freight rates. 
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Over Against Jericho 
(Continued from page 493) 


It is some time later that, having re- 
packed your baggage, you clamber up- 
stairs to view your “creation.” You find 
him dancing an ecstatic Indo-Persian- 
Arabic whirl, alone in the middle of the 
deck promenade, divinely unaware of the 
seething foam left behind in his wake. 

“Nobody home!” you hear from one 
side. 

“TI tried to find out what’s eating him,” 
from another, “but he doesn’t speak any 
civilized lingo — only German.” 

Most enraged and venomous are his 
own compatriots, smarting rawly enough 
already under the studied snobbery of 
the chilly Anglo-American coterie. 

“You know what they'll say. They 
won’t say he’s just a big fool. They’ll say 
he’s one of those ‘damned Huns.’ It’s 
hard enough, anyway, to be a Ger- 
man nowadays.” 

Luring the artist from the dance floor is 
not an easy job. At last he stalks debo- 
nairly in to your cabin, a smile broadening 
his frank mouth, the simmer of excite- 
ment still in his eyes, as ingenuous and 
innocent of any transgression as a Shelley. 
Somewhat brutally you tell him what the 
others have said. He is more surprised 
than hurt. 

“Why, what on earth’s a masquerade 
for?” he asks. “If I dress up to play, why 
shouldn’t I play? If I disguise my body as 
an Oriental, why not my mind, too? Why, 
I’ve often done things like that at our 
Kiinstlerredouten in Munich and nobody 
even dreamed of thinking I was — crazy!” 

The next day he is cut curt by his 
German friends and lashed by the derid- 
ing, mocking, prying glances of the others, 
Clinging to you wistfully, he minces at 
your side around and around the deck, 
while you try to explain to him the index 
expurgatorius of social life in America. 
It isn’t easy; for being, first of all, a Mu- 
nich artist, and secondly, a youth of 
Germany’s war years, he is innocent of 
even the fundamentals of the great fraud 
called “‘conventional social usage.” Be- 
sides, to aggravate your difficulties, he 
has a deadly and disarming logic, never 
blunted on the stump of practicability; 
and he is always drawing you up short, 
groping in vain for an answer. Generally, 
there isn’t any; most of the time he is 
right. Isn’t the Old World, you wonder, 
hard enough for Ariel to beat his gossamer 
wings against? Why must he seek the 
harder New? 

Oh, he’s willing enough. “I’m not as 
helpless as you think,” he says. “And 
this will be a good lesson to me. I shall 
adapt myself to your American ways. Eu- 
rope is a dying continent. America is a 
quickening one. The future of art lies in 
America; and I shall help it triumph over 
machinery. I’m not afraid of machinery 


or think it bad, like so many artists in 
Germany. Only we mustn’t let machines 
master us and absorb us as we do now. 
Oh, you see I do understand America. I’m 
sure I shall become one of you quickly.” 

And to prove it, he changes his name 
from Miller to Miller on the wireless he 
sends the American friend who has secured 
him a job in the advertising department 
of her husband’s business. He has high 
dreams of the false idols he is going to 
smash. And you wince at the image of 
Ariel, painter of the fantastic fire dance he 
showed you, and the grotesque frog king, 
and the eerie thing he called “Pollen,” 
having mangled his frail fists without 
even denting the false idols, doing empty- 
lot posters with bronzed heroes in two- 
button undersuits. 

Poor Ariel! Life’s a subtler thing than 
he dreams of. At least he has yet to learn 
that it takes more than the dropping of 
an umlaut to make him an American. 


OU would expect that on a ship bear- 

ing immigrants to America — and 
these surely are no stolid wooden “green- 
horns” — you could observe the first 
gentle tacit lesson in Americanization. 
They are so eager to imitate, to admire 
indiscriminately, mentally to sit with 
grateful palms uplifted at the feet of the 
Americans on board, that you would ex- 
pect a genial intermingling — if for no 
other reason than for sheer human curi- 
osity. If a cultured, sophisticated man 
pulls himself up by the roots from his 
native soil and ventures transplanting in 
an alien loam, surely here is no common 
meadow weed; surely here is human 
drama. But, somehow, it must be consid- 
ered not quite fashionable to associate 
with “foreigners” fresh from the coun- 
tries one has just found it so fashionable 
to tour; and the rigid cleft between Eng- 
lish-speaking and foreign-speaking pas- 
sengers must to some sensitive souls mean 
the first smarting intimation that all is 
not golden in the promised land. 

But most of your compatriots are like 
the stanch old Southern colonel who holds 
you up one morning with this: 

“What nationality are those people you 
sit with, anyway?” 

“They’re Russians. Mighty interesting, 
too.” 

“Yes. But you scratch a Russian and 
he’s a savage underneath.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that. These are 
highly cultured people.” 

“Young man, don’t you know the war 
has proved that culture’s a wicked thing. 
Civilized people don’t have any use for it. 
Kultur’s only for people like the Kaiser.” 

Yes, it’s something of a brackish joy 
to look down upon the Promised Land from 
the top of Pisgah which is over against 
Jericho — especially when, far below, you 
can discern the natives toiling hard to 
barricade the mountain passes. 


Letters to the Editor 





Women on Juries 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I must take exception to your article on 
“Jury Service for Women” in the April 4 
issue of your paper. It is, of course, true 
that jury service is generally a disagree- 
able duty to men, and it will be equally 
disagreeable to women; but that does not 
alter the fact that if it is a duty for 
women, they should perform it. 

That jury service is a duty and a re- 
sponsibility for women will not be ques- 
tioned, I believe, by anyone who visits our 
criminal courts. The evidence is often 
revolting and shocking, but those trials 
from which you think a woman should be 
shielded are just the ones that need her. 
They always involve women as well as 
men, and often young girls or even chil- 
dren. A jury of men, only, in such trials is 
obviously unjust and absurd. 

Chivalry is not dead, perhaps, but she 
has been called upon for some very ques- 
tionable service in late years and her 
reputation has suffered. It is to be hoped 
she is not to be drafted now to keep 
women in ignorance of the facts of life, 
or to hinder her doing a duty because 
that duty may be distasteful. 

Mrs. MabeveineE Extiortr. 


Editor’s Note: —We appreciate Mrs, 
Elliott’s position in feeling that women, 
now given full suffrage, should share in the 
manifold responsibilities which their en- 
franchisement entails, even when the du- 
ties are distinctly distasteful. But we do 
not agree that a jury of men in trials 
involving women, young girls, and children 
is “obviously unjust and absurd.” On the 
contrary, we are rather of the opinion that 
men may deal more even justice than 
women in the majority of such cases, Mrs. 
Elliott’s objection fails to move us from 
our stand that women will not necessarily 
do the juries much good, and that the 
juries may do them much harm, 





Encore — Mr. Moore 


New York City. 


To the Editor of Tue INDEPENDENT: 
Dear SiR, — 

The recent articles on aviation in THE 
INDEPENDENT by Mr. Moore to me are 
particularly pertinent. He has been able 
to present known facts in such a clear 
and forceful manner that they are of 
double value. I think THE INDEPENDENT’Ss 
stand in this vital question is excellent and 
hope you are able to have Mr. Moore 
continue these articles. 

C. G. PETERson. 
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The Dever Traction 
Ordinance 


Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Why was Chicago’s Dever-Schwartz 
traction ordinance (INDEPENDENT, April 
4) embodying an honest, fair, feasible 
plan, based on municipal ownership of a 
consolidated traction system and mixed 
operation by a board of trustees removed 
from spoils or partisan politics, so badly 
beaten at the referendum election April 7? 

The plan was defeated, not by any 
coherent, harmonious opposition, but by 
a most amazing combination of utterly 
discordant opponents who had nothing in 
common save the determination to smash 
the ordinance. 

The radicals voted against it because 
it did not provide for municipal operation 
and full city control of the traction sys- 
tem. But the number of these radicals 
was not imposing. 

Thousands of small shopkeepers, clerks, 
mechanics, and others voted against the 
ordinance because, from their point of 
view, there was far too much municipal 
socialism about it, rather than too ittle. 
These opponents say freely and frankly 
that they are weary of politicians, spoils, 
waste, and high taxes, and did not pro- 
pose to take any risk in regard to trans- 
portation, the alleged risk lurking in “the 
city hall crowd” obtaining control of the 
neutral traction board and its millions. 

Thousands of other citizens voted 
against the ordinance on the ground that 
the price the city had offered to pay for 
the surface lines was grossly excessive: 
they swallowed the assertion of the Hearst 
sheets to the effect that the ordinance 
was “‘a steal,” and that Mayor Dever had 
been duped and ensnared by the traction 
barons. 

Finally, — minor factors being omitted, 
— thousands of citizens voted against 
the ordinance solely in order to weaken, 
discredit, and, politically speaking, elim- 
inate Mayor Dever from their future cal- 
culations. These voters know that Dever 
is a faithful, upright, and liberal official, 
but they object to his pro-prohibition, or 
rather pro-law enforcement, policy. They 
think he went too far to placate the “drys” 
and the church interests, and they hope 
that the next mayor will revert to the 
open-town policy, permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of real beer, and instruct the 
police to shut their eyes and ears to booze 
activities. It is an undeniable fact that 
the Democratic machine of Chicago has 
no interest in Dever and did little or noth- 
ing to mobilize the party vote in favor 
of his major measure. 

Dever lost the election, but the radicals 
did not win it. They are not in a jubilant 
mood. They perceive that there has been 
a reaction against “municipalization,” 





and they fear that their last stage may be 
worse than the first, or that instead of a 
better municipal ownership and municipal 
operation plan than Dever proposed, they 
may be driven to accept an indeterminate 
franchise policy, if not a fifty-year fran- 
chise for the hated traction magnates. 
Victor S. YARROs. 


Editor's Note: Mr. Yarros explained to 
INDEPENDENT readers in the April 4 issue 
the plan by which Chicago hoped to solve 
her traction problem, His letter gives an 
interesting example of the vagaries of the 
public vote. 





Exhibit A — The District 


of Columbia 
(Continued from page 502) 


with that of any city in the country, has 
been agreed upon. 

It is not in the District committees of 
the House and Senate that Congress falls 
down in its effort to serve as a town coun- 
cil regulating the economic and social 
life of the community. If the affairs of 
Washington could be left to these two 
committees, the people would have noth- 
ing of which to complain. It is the legis- 
lative judgment of Congress itself, lacking 
both stimulus and interest in specific 
problems, which is at fault. And it is just 
this lack of understanding and the will to 
understand which make so many people 
fearful of any project to enlarge the pow- 
ers of Congress by amending the Consti- 
tutional limitations placed upon them. 
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!'Why Take | 
The Chance? | 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, take 
the precaution against loss by seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of your local or 
investment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 

in the May issue of Harper’s i 

Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
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Form the habit of reading the financial article 
in every issue. You will find them profitable. 
All advertisements carefully censored. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judgu of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Editorials: Evsex’s Pace 1n THE Sun. 1. What 
great enterprise is Henry Ford’s son to manage? 2. 
Discuss the difference between America and Europe 
in the practical application of aviation to peace-time 
needs. 3.What is essential to the task of popularizing 
aviation? 4. Who will solve these problems? 

Anotuer County Hearp From. 1. Why is the 
newspaper editorial page the national barometer? 2. 
Discuss the statement made by the Detroit Free 
Press regarding the Eighteenth Amendment. 3. 
Write a brief editorial stating your views on the 
same question. 

A Sartor on A Lee Snore. 1. What is the latest 
theory propounded by Bradley A. Fiske? 2. Write a 
short essay giving your views on his theory. 

A Quarter Century or Facr. 1. Discuss the 
service the Associated Press renders the newspapers 
of the country. 

Tue Crry’s Duanisuine Returns. 1. How many 
years has Mr. Henry Dayton commuted daily be- 
tween Greenwich, Connecticut, and New York City? 
2. The distance he has covered in that time is equal 
to how many trips around the world? 3. Write 
an essay on the advantages and disadvantages of 
commuting. 

Tue Penputum Swincs Back. 1. When was 
Bulgaria’s Premier, Stamboulisky, murdered? 2. 
By what clique was his agrarian government over- 
thrown? 3. What new outrages have made Bulgaria 
recapture the headlines? 4. Does Soviet Russia 
deserve a fair measure of blame? 





Over Acarnst Jericuo. 1. After reading this 
article carefully, formulate in a single paragraph 
your ideas on the subject of immigration. 2. What is 
the present immigration law? 3. From this article, 
what impression do you get of the immigrant’s 
expectations of America? 4. What idea has the 
author sought to give of the average American’s 
feeling toward his native land? 5. Do you think the 
feeling is typical or are Americans generally more 
aloof as were the others on the immigrant ship? 6. 
Define “Nordic.” 7. Is there ground for believing 
that the term is an inaccurate one? 8. What does the 
author mean by describing the immigrants on his 
ship as “special” cases? 

Uncre Jasper anp Mr. Bryan. 1. What is Mr. 
Bryan’s attitude toward evolution? 2. How do you 
think the Church should reconcile science with 
religion? 

Exuisir A— Tue District or Cotumsia. 1. 
Discuss the arguments for and against the Child 
Labor Amendment. 2. Has the legislation for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment been- 
successful? 3. Is a model system of enforcement 
effectively practiced in the District of Columbia? 
4. When a member of the Legislature of an industrial 
State suggested that Congress pass a model child 
labor law for the District of Columbia, did the Dis- 
trict approve of the suggestion? 5. Give a few ex- 
amples of “model” laws Congress has passed for the 
District. 6. Discuss the Rent Act. 7. Why is it an 
invasion of property rights? 8. Do the citizens of 
Washington possess the franchise? 9. Do they have 
any voice regarding the expenditure of the money 
they pay in taxes? 10. Describe the conditions in the 
public schools of the District. 11. Give the name of 
the Senator who is responsible for the five-year 
building program which will place the Washington 
public schools on a par with those of other cities. 
12, Are the District committees of the House 
and Senate responsible for the failure of Co 
in its effort to regulate the economic life of the 
community? 
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